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THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDVARD MUNCH 


By ELLEN JOHNSON 


jected by the Salon des Beaux Arts should be exhibited in the Palais de 

l’Industrie. This official act marked one of the first steps in the battle of 
modern art. In the same year, in a little Norwegian town, Léiten, was born one 
of the “fathers” of modern painting, Edvard Munch. Several epochs in the 
development of modern art are spanned in his long life and work (1863- 
1944): from naturalism, through impressionism, fine-de-siécle symbolism, 
jugendstil and expressionism, to the social, monumental, sun-filled canvases 
from the last half of his life (spent almost entirely in isolation in Norway). 
All these phases of the work of one of the “grand old masters of modern art” 
are represented in the tremendous bequest which Munch willed to the city of 
Oslo, including about 1000 paintings and several hundred works of graphic 
art. Dr. Johan H. Langaard, Director of the Oslo City Art Collection, has 
stated that it is planned to build a gallery to house the Munch collection as 
soon as feasible. Meanwhile an exhibition of about one hundred fifty paintings 
and about fifty prints from this bequest was shown in Stockholm at the Lil- 
jevalchs Art Gallery early in 1947, as a greeting from the city of Oslo to the 
city of Stockholm after the war. A similar exhibition was shown in Copen- 
hagen in 1946. 

In this collection one can trace not only Munch’s ventures into the contem- 
porary styles but, from the earliest painting to the last, his own intense, personal 
idiom, blended of restrained drama and semi-abstracted form and color. His 
drama, abstraction, mysticism and poetry are made more forceful by his indi- 
vidual, direct contact with nature and reality. It is to be remembered that, 
though Munch spent considerable time abroad in the 1880's and ’90’s and in 
the first decade of the 20th century, he always went back to Norway for the 
summers and painted most of his pictures while there. This renewal with the 
Northern landscape affected and refreshed all of his work, even in the sultry 
Berlin café period. Norway is a land whose physical aspects are dramatic and 
strenuous, creating in the temperament of the people a paradox of hard-bitten 
realism and dramatic, poetic mysticism. Oddly enough, it is this clinging to the 
local Norwegian countryside which helps to give Munch’s work its universal 
quality, which helps to keep him from going all the way in any foreign en- 
vironment or influence. 


LT: Paris, in 1863, Emperor Napoleon III ordered that those pictures re- 
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The influence which Munch himself exerted upon modern art is consider- 
able, though mostly limited to Germany and Scandinavia. Although very few 
of his paintings are in American collections (among them one at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts, one on anonymous loan at the Worcester Museum, and one 
in storage at the Museum of Modern Art in New York), his graphic art is 
quite well represented (The Art Institute of Chicago has a particularly fine 
selection). But although there is little of Munch’s work in America, there is 
hardly a student or connoisseur of modern art who does not realize his impor- 
tance, at least in the development of German expressionism. Munch was 
largely responsible for the blow which conservative art in Germany, supremely 
represented by the Verein Berliner Kinstler, suffered when he was invited to 
exhibit in Berlin, November, 1892. The fifty pictures which he showed created 
a furor which ended in the famous Berlin Sezession. The time was ripe in 
Germany for revolt against naturalism; Munch’s exhibition served as the 
spark to set it off. 

The credit for recognizing his work, and that of the young Germans whom 
he influenced, and even such French painters as Cézanne, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
and Matisse, goes to the German art critics, including Meier-Graefe and Frantz 
Servaes, who wrote extolling the work of the young artists in the magazines 
Pan, Jugend, and Kunst und Kiinstler, and to the German art dealers like 
Schulte and Gurlitt, Keller and Reinen, and the Cassiéres. Munch lived and 
worked in Germany a great part of the ’90's. He was a well-known and impor- 
tant figure in the Bohemian, artistic café society of Berlin, which included 
Strindberg and the Polish poet Stachu Przybyszewska and his Norwegian wife, 
Dagny, a childhood friend of Munch. Much sensational conjecture and gossip 
have been written about the affair Strindberg-Munch-Przybyszewska and 
about Munch's “pathological” fear of women, fear coupled with desire. Suffice 
it to say that the time in Berlin was turbulent, a little morbid in the fin-de-siécle 
manner, and intense. From the Berlin period come such typical emotion-filled 
canvases as Madonna, Vampire, Téte a Téte (Fig. 2). A description of the 
latter may serve as an indication of the period, as well as of those qualities of 
Munch which are not limited to time and place. He included it among the 
Frieze of Life series which he worked on all his life—and never completed— 
a series of pictures in which he sought to express the meaning in Life and 
Death. He said he would no longer paint “interiors and people who read and 
women who knit”; but he would paint “living human beings who breathe and 
feel and suffer and love.” But, however strong Man may be in himself, he is 
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subject to universal forces that he cannot escape, and these forces hold Man in 
fear, loneliness and endless separation. Man cannot escape the constant strug- 
gle, the awareness of the one in the other: life and death, love and suffering, 
nearness and separation, desire and fear. 
I that was near your heart was removed therefrom 
To lose beauty in terror, terror in inquisition. 
—T. S. Eliot, Gerontion 

The two young lovers stand in a cold, green landscape, under a blue-green 
tree, whose trunk has strokes of biood-red on it; his face is yellow-green and 
deathly pale, hers strong and primitive, red, blue and ochre. (Woman is a 
vampire; she draws blood from man.) Color and form are abstracted, de- 
naturalized, symbolic. Notice the rhythmic line of the shadow. In color the 
picture is mostly green, except for the faces, the red on the tree, a little red 
and blue flower in the right foreground and the red house in the background. 
But the use of abstraction in color and line is different from the typical Sym- 
bolist treatment; it is not abstracted for decorative purposes primarily, but to 
make the intense emotional idea more powerful. In this connection one might 
consider the similarity between Munch and Gauguin. Pola Gauguin, son of 
the painter, refutes the possibility of influence from Gauguin to Munch on the 
basis that the most striking pictures by Gauguin—the Tahiti ones--were first 
exhibited in Copenhagen in 1892.1 However, in the earlier works by Gauguin, 
a line and form distortion similar to that used by Munch is apparent. The 
rhythmic line of the shadow in Téte 4 Téte shows a decorative emphasis which 
becomes very characteristic of Munch and is constantly seen later in the line 
of shore and clouds. It does not appear in Munch’s work before 1890-91, in 
such pictures as The Cry (both painting and woodcut) and Evening, the Yel- 
low Boat.* 

The decorative treatment of line and form in such pictures may be compared 
to the similar handling of Gauguin prior to 1890, as for example in Arlésiennes 
se rendant al église,* painted in 1888, or even in earlier canvases of the Breton 
period. Munch was in Paris in 1889. Whether Munch was actually influenced 
by Gauguin, or whether the Symbolist, jugendstil decorative emphasis was 
simply “in the air” at the time, is not of vital importance in this regard. What 
is important is that Munch made of this decorative style something personal, 
intense and as much his own as the melancholy, brooding quality of the 
Northern landscape. 

And the Idea is never sacrificed to the Form. This dramatic emphasis is 
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seen in his earliest canvases, for example, The Sick Room,* painted when he 
was a boy of eighteen. As a young student of Christian Krohg in Oslo, 1882-83, 
he already showed promise of what was to come. In My Brother Andreas 
Studies Anatomy, painted in 1883, one sees a masterly touch in the brief, rapid 
delineation of the hand, in the tone-controlied treatment of color throughout 
the picture, and in the delocalized, almost solid, rose color of the face. In an 
interior, 1885, with two figures, appear the misty, opalescent colors to be met 
again and again (in such famous works as Puberty,® for example). Although 
some signs of what Munch may do are to be seen in these early pictures, they 
are still largely under the influence of Krohg—who revolted against the Dussel- 
dorf school and the whole German romantic-realism toward a more inde- 
pendent and individual naturalism. 

A trip to Paris for three weeks in the early summer of 1885 helped Munch 
to break away from naturalism, to the extent of emphasizing the idea above 
the realistic description. This is clear in such a picture as The Sick Child," 
painted first in 1885-86. It refers to the death of his sister Sofie, which affected 
him so deeply that he painted the subject seven or eight times (the last time 
as late as 1936) and made several etchings and lithographs of the same theme. 
The particular interior represented is only a background for the suffering 
acceptance of the mother and the already death-touched light of the child’s 
face. The colors are mostly green, blue, red and lavender. A strong orange 
outlines the mother’s throat and the hair and hands of the child. Around and 
in the girl’s face is a glowing light, recalling the mystic color and pure light 
in Griinewald’s Resurrection. 

In 1889 Munch received the Norwegian State stipend to study abroad and 
spent four months in Léon Bonnat’s painting school in Paris. With renewals 
of the fellowship he was able to return to France in 1890 and ’91. A few scenes 
of Paris, Monte Carlo and Norway of this time, show direct influence and 
understanding of the Impressionists, in color, paint application, light, and, 
above all, in composition with the Oriental, diagonally cut perspective. Pissarro 
was reflected particularly, most obviously in such a canvas as Rue Lafayette® 
(National Gallery, Oslo) , 1891, in which a long, vertical diagonal on the right 
cuts the picture in the graceful, Oriental manner. This diagonal is a balcony 
upon which a man stands looking down onto the street below, the light and 
atmosphere of which is rendered in quick, small brush strokes. Even here, 
Munch touched only lightly, and for a very brief time, the pointillist technique. 
The emphasis is upon form on an almost linear rhythm. The same emphasis is 
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apparent in The Gaming-table, Monte Carlo.® Here the influence is more of 
Manet and Toulouse-Lautrec. Here is seen a compositional device which 
Munch uses often to express loneliness, jealousy, separation: a figure or face 
in the direct foreground, looking out at, and beyond, the observer, turning his 
back on the other players in the scene. 

In the spring of 1889 Munch had his first one man show, 110 paintings, in 
Oslo. Most of the newspaper critiques were very negative, if not downright 
insulting. Similar public criticism met his exhibition in 1891. Particularly 
strong comments were aroused by Evening, the Yellow Boat (referred to 
above—first version pastel, painted 1891; several later versions in oil, called 
Jealousy were included by Munch in his Frieze of Life). In this picture Munch 
employs his typical rhythmic, flowing line of shore, rocks and clouds; some- 
what formalized, decorative color; a solitary face presented direct on in the 
foreground, and strong emotional emphasis. To the public comment that the 
man looked as though he suffered from toothache, Christian Krohg, Munch's 
former teacher and constant champion, retorted, “What in the world does 
that have to do with the feeling in his picture? . . . It is a transporting picture, 
serious and stern—almost religious.”?° Krohg called the rhythmic line “music.” 

Although Munch’s work was hardly well-received in his own land at this 
time, we have remarked that the German painters, critics, and dealers, from 
1892 on, realized and appreciated his importance. It is true that he lived and 
worked in Germany. One reason for the lack of recognition of Munch in other 
countries is the absence of his canvases in foreign collections. A simple cause 
for that lack is to be found in the fact that Munch hated to sell a painting. If, 
however, he was forced to sell a picture, he could not rest until he had painted 
the same subject again. Like Rouault, he painted the same themes over and 
over. He liked to have his pictures around him, hanging on the walls, stacked 
all over the floor and lying out in his open-air studio. It has often been told 
how he tramped on his canvases as well as allowed the rain and weather to 
blister and crack them. He realized that on occasion this rough treatment 
created interesting effects. One can look at an early Self-Portrait Under the 
Mask of a Woman, 1895, for example (Fig. 3). From the red, blue-black 
background emerges his sensitive, strong, restrained face, above which hangs 
the mask of a woman. The way in which the paint is scratched and has peeled 
and cracked, particularly on the face, gives the picture an impression of age 
and recalls not a little the encaustic technique in the Fayum portraits. Of 
course, the fact that it is painted on wood adds to this effect. However, the 
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similarity is not limited to technique; it lies also in the composition and, above 
all, in the sombre, quiet intensity of expression. 

Munch worked not only in Berlin and Norway during the 90’s; in 1896-97 
he was in Paris and exhibited at the Salon des Indépendants. In Paris as well 
as Berlin he was in contact with Strindberg. It is inevitable that there should 
be cross-currents of influence between the two; it is also inevitable that two 
such intense, strong personalities—alike in so many ways—should clash and 
disturb one another. In personality, Munch and Strindberg were both painfully 
sensitive, nerve-tormented people. In their work, the similarity lies in the basic 
concept of high-seriousness, tragedy, played in and against a simple, daily 
background, and in the symbolic form used to express that concept. Ordinary 
people, in an ordinary background, live their ordinary lives, but according to, 
and under the shadow of, an inexorable, almost Greek sense of Destiny. 

Strindberg, and the other Northern dramatists, were very popular in Paris, 
even in Stockholm. Since the critics and public in Stockholm had been 
awakened to the contemporary style in Strindberg’s work, they were ready for 
Munch, so that his exhibition there in 1894 met with an interest and enthusiasm 
which continued, and characterized the reception he received when he visited 
the city in 1906. At that time he met the well-known Swedish collector, Ernest 
Thiel, who became a veritable patron, buying several of Munch’s pictures. 

In 1908-09 Munch spent seven months at Dr. Daniel Jacobsen’s nerve clinic 
near Copenhagen to escape the complete breakdown that was threatening him. 
In those few short months he managed to become well (and also to paint sev- 
eral splendid portraits of Dr. Jacobsen) .** The comment is often made that 
Munch was “insane”; that insanity ran in the family and that his sister Laura 
was mentally ill. However, Munch’s sister Inger (who lives in Norway) con- 
tends that there were tuberculosis and nervousness in the family but not in- 
sanity.'* In 1900 Munch painted a large picture called Melancholy (Fig. 5), 
inspired by his sister Laura. The woman sits alone in the corner of a room, 
whose walls are yellow and soft brick-red. On the table is a tulip and a red 
cloth with forms like splashes of blood. Out the window is a shining blue and 
white day. The woman sits in the corner, withdrawn, unseeing, alone. Her 
silence fills the room and the landscape beyond. The real subject of the picture, 
as it so often is in Munch’s work, is silence and loneliness. Man is lost in endless 
space, wanting but not able to reach his fellow-man, alone in a vast and uni- 
versal silence. One does not need to have experienced a Northern winter to 
feel the stillness in a painting by Munch; anyone who has sat alone, and known 
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himself to be alone, in a room, anywhere, knows what silence means. In Munch, 
aloneness is not, however, always a bitter thing. He said: “God comes to one 
in solitude.” The Chinese poet Tu Fu said the same thing hundreds of years 
ago: 
This is the place where I fold me in silence 
Here I thatch a straw roof for my soul. 

Somewhat similar in mood to Melancholy and Téte a Téte is the canvas 
called Man and Woman on the Shore, painted in 1907 (Fig. 4). The face of 
the man is pale yellow-green, the woman’s red, the shore is purple and rose, 
the reflection of the moon is pink on the blue sea. This reflection of the moon 
is shaped like a cross; Munch uses the same form—symbol—often, in graphics 
as well as in paintings. 

The illness, and recovery in Denmark in 1909, divides Munch’s life and 
work into two parts. In the first half he is mostly concerned with the individ- 
ual’s struggle against and acceptance of, the dark forces in his Destiny: fear, 
loneliness, separation and death. From 1910 on he devotes himself to the life- 
building forces of nature and to man as a reflection of those forces, and to 
man as a worker, in a social, collective, rather than intensely individual sense. 
Instead of the forlorn lovers in dark rooms or beside the lonely shore on summer 
evenings, he now paints bathers in the sunshine or horses and workmen in the 
sparkling winter days. Colors are brighter and gayer, much of the canvas is 
left bare, the brush strokes are freer and stronger. He now paints with gladness 
and ease. Of course it is a restrained and controlled freedom; the disciplined 
economy of means, the understatement and monumentality often recall 
Cézanne. A Self-Portrait from 1911 (Fig. 1) shows the new tendency. Even 
from the black and white reproduction one can see that the whole is painted 
in a much higher, blonder key. The face is mostly pink and light ochre, the 
hair lavender, gray, green, and the hand lemon-yellow with a few brief outlines 
in grayed ochre. 

From 1910 until his death in 1944, Munch stayed in Norway, except for a 
few brief trips abroad. In 1916 he bought an estate, Ekely, where he lived the 
rest of his life in almost entire seclusion. During 1910-16 he painted a series 
of murals for the Festival Hall in the University at Oslo, the three main sub- 
jects of which are The Sun, Mother Earth and History. Munch considered the 
Oslo University decorations as a part of his Frieze of Life series. Included in 
the Stockholm exhibition was a sketch (Fig. 6) for the mural The Sun. It isa 
consummate expression of the new tendencies in his work: monumental, bold, 
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strong and glowing. The rocks are blue, lavender, and red; the grass yellow 
and green; the sea a soft blue; the rays that emanate like a Gloria from the sun 
are vibrant with color, yellow, green, lavender, blue. It is not only in the fres- 
coes that one sees his new monumentality; the smaller canvases, such as The 
W oodcutter, painted 1913 (Fig. 7), show the same brevity and boldness in 
construction and the same strength and brilliance in color. Notice with what 
few, sure strokes he has outlined the tree and the man’s body, arms and legs. 
The man’s shirt is light blue, trousers dark green-blue; the earth and back- 
ground trees green, lavender, purple; the fallen tree lavender, with yellow 
and orange cross-section and quick little bright-red outlines throughout. 

A canvas called Clothed Model on the Sofa, painted in 1928 (Fig. 8) , shows 
brevity and sureness in handling, and also a sense of quiet and rest in composi- 
tion and color, a gentle acceptance not often found in Munch’s work, even in 
the brighter second half of his life. For while we have seen from the examples 
selected that there is distinctly a different emphasis in his later work, he was 
still never entirely free from the awareness of death and the darker forces in 
nature. Besides compelling portraits and magnificent landscapes, as such, 
during this time he also painted many canvases with literary and tragic under- 
tones. Of such is the picture called Blue Woman on the Veranda, Winter- 
Night, 1923 (Fig. 9). The theme may be an excuse for the brilliantly painted, 
clear, cold winter-night landscape, or the landscape may be an excuse for the 
drama implicit in the tragic, Shakespearean attitude of the woman and haunt- 
ing shadow of the man. 

A question similar to the one raised by this picture has often divided Munch’s 
admirers into two camps: some admire his work because of the meaning in his 
pictures, the drama, the narrative; others because of the abstract, “modern,” 
form. It is the old battle of form and content. But is it not in Munch, as in all 
the great masters, the artistic integration of these two factors which is the 
secret of his greatness, and which assures him a lasting place in modern art? 
Form gives significance to the idea, and the idea gives significance to the form. 
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Mier Gauguin, Edvard Munch, Oslo, 1946, p. 104. 
#d., pl. II. 
*R. H. Wilenski, Modern French Painters, London, 1945, fig. 23A. 
* Johan H. Langaard, Edvard Munch, Catalogue of exhibition, Stockholm, Liljevalchs Konsthall, January- 
February, 1947, no. 1. 
ny 2 cit., p. 55. The figure on the left represents the painter Jensen-Hjell. 
id., p. 61. 
" Rolf Stenersen, Edvard Munch, Oslo, 1946, p. 25. 
* Gauguin, op. cit., p. 93. 
* Ibid., p. 95. 
* Ibid., p. 98. 
™ Stenersen, op. cit., ao. 
* J. P. Hodin, “Jag skall mila minniskor som ilskar och lider” . . . Edvard Munchs syster beriittar om sin store 
bror, Idun, no. 3, January 16, 1947, p. 21. 








F. O. C DARLEY, AMERICAN ILLUSTRATOR 


By FRANK WEITENKAMPF 


work of Felix Octavius Carr Darley (1822-88), National Acad- 
emician, forms a landmark in American book illustration. It is highly 
and significantly representative of a development which began even 
before Harper’s famous I//uminated Bible (1846), the first notable American 
effort to produce a richly illustrated book, and stretched to the time of the 
noteworthy combination of good illustration and wood engraving which we 
saw here in the eighteen-eighties. A large part of that period was dominated in 
great measure by the activity and influence of Darley. His individuality, style 
and accomplishment raised him for years above most of his contemporaries in 
his field. Although his last drawings were done nearly sixty years ago, his work 
is still known to various illustrators and designers, to whom it seems to form a 
tradition of weight and value. He fills a place quite his own in the history of 
book illustration in the United States. Not long after his debut in 1843 he 
became our star illustrator. During a period of about twenty-five years “Illus- 
trated by Darley” seemed an essential for a number of publishers, in whose 
announcements and advertisements the phrase greeted the public continuously. 
For the extent of his product, the breadth of his scope and the average merit 
of his work there is hardly a parallel in our nineteenth century illustration. 
His first work did not offer too obvious an indication of the style that was 
to be formed in a few years. But it did already bring a fresh note into a period 
that still delighted in the “elegant” plates that “embellished” the keepsakes 
and other books. The series In Town and About (1843), printed in lithog- 
raphy by Sinclair, was done with the pen, with tones indicated by not very 
meaningful lines. The artist was not yet quite there, although his signature of 
Spencerian flourish was almost developed. Still, under this yet immature tech- 
nique there already appears the interest in the life about him, an eye for bodily 
pose and action, a feeling for composition, that were to become eminently 
characteristic of his drawings. The same year 1843 saw also the publication of 
Scenes in Indian Life, likewise lithographs printed by Sinclair. There is a 
notable advance over In Town, although these Indian scenes in outline are still 
somewhat weak in details. This excursion into outline drawing was followed 
only a few years later by much more matured work of the same kind in Irving’s 
Rip Van Winkle (1848) and Legend of Sleepy Hollow (1849), both issued 
by the American Art Union. But it was particularly in the today less-talked- 
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about Compositions in Outline from Judd’s Margaret (1856) (Fig. 1), put 
on stone by Konrad Huber, that Darley shone in the special field of outline 
drawing which had been cultivated in Europe notably by Moritz Retzsch. He 
distanced the sentimentalizing, romantic German in vigor and realistic char- 
acterization. His figures are remarkably solid, plastic, firmly set in their sur- 
roundings, getting away from the flatness which such outline drawings had 
shown, even with their faint indication of shadows. (In later years Darley 
reverted to outline in Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter, 1879, 1884, with perhaps a 
little more daintiness of touch, a little less vigor, coming a bit closer to 
Retzsch. ) 

But meanwhile, from the beginning, he had become known as a designer 
for wood engravers, who were to reproduce a large part of his illustrations. His 
first such work probably was for Poe’s Gold Bug (1843)—of which more 
later, when speaking of drawings—published in a periodical. The first work 
to appear in book form (the earliest in Theodore Bolton’s list) was a few 
drawings in volume IV of John Frost’s Pictorial History of the United States 
(1844). The title-page attributes to William Croome all the 350 illustrations. 
Darley’s few contributions are not remarkable, but they do already show a 
tendency to break away from the conventionalities of the day. There is a hint 
of the interest in bodily action, accentuated by contrasts of light and shade, 
which quickly became very apparent in his drawings. His work on the wood- 
block was at once very much in demand, so that from 1843 to 1850 he furnished 
illustrations for about thirty-five or more books. These included: Nursery 
Stories by “Grandfather Lovechild”; books of humor and Southern tales by 
J. M. Field, W. T. Thompson (“Major Jones”), D. Corcoran, H. C. Lewis 
(“Swamp Doctor’), J. J. Hooper (“Capt. Simon Sugg”) , T. B. Thorpe, W. T. 
Porter, H. W. Herbert (“Frank Forester’), H. H. Brackenridge, and others, 
offering a sort of bird’s-eye view of American humor of the time; fiction by 
Jane Porter, Bulwer, Maria Edgeworth; poetry by Lydia B. Sigourney (here 
steel plates were used) and F. S. Osgood; Bible stories by J. T. Headley; other 
works by Irving, Francis Parkman, J.C. Neal, T. L. McKenna; and still others. 
His first really noteworthy work on the woodblock was Irving’s Knickerbocker 
History of New York (1850), which has held its position as an adequate and 
perhaps final visualization of the author’s humorous types. 

It is remarkable how a steady improvement in Darley’s quality went on 
despite this rush of work. It began early, as one may see by comparing two 
books coming within 1847. In the series of Grandfather Lovechild’s Nursery 
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Stories the engravings have a certain dry primness, although the wash draw- 
ings made for these are done with much more ease. A different air suiting the 
different topic breathes in the pictures in Gambling Unmasked and The Secret 
Band of Brothers by the reformed gambler Jonathan H. Green. There is more 
strength in modeling, more action, increased looseness and sureness of touch. 
Whatever response there was to the prevalent taste for sentimental prettiness 
and the “romantic” and melodramatic in early illustrations, such as those for 
the Sigourney poems, quickly gave way to more realism. In fact, in this very 
Sigourney volume (1849) there is a farm scene in which he expressed his 
interest in the life about him, which is in strong contrast with the more con- 
ventional other subjects. In this early period Darley’s figures already show an 
insight into the movement and posture of bodies as an index to character and 
mood—as in J.C. Neal’s Peter Ploddy—that sometimes suggests the Frenchman 
Gavarni. So Darley soon got a pretty firm grip on himself. 

His prolific activity was continued in the fifties and sixties, with drawings 
for books by F. L. Hawks, G. P. Morris, S. P. Avery, P. T. Barnum, Sterne, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Walter Scott, Tennyson, J. T. Trowbridge, Longfellow, 
Whittier, F. S. Cozzens, D. G. Mitchell (“Ik Marvel”). He also served 
writers of sensational fiction such as E. Z. C. Judson (“Ned Buntline”’) and 
J. H. Robinson. There are still other authors in the list, but notably Irving, 
Dickens, Cooper and W. G. Simms, the last three represented by a number of 
volumes. The Dickens and Cooper illustrations were reproduced in steel 
engraving. 

Darley’s great production reflects the literary tastes and public demands of 
his day. But his drawings for book publishers are only a part of his output. 
In his work for the wood engravers, beside his book illustrations which Theo- 
dore Bolton has listed in his American Book Illustrators (1938) , he drew also 
for various periodicals in the sixties and seventies: Harper's Magazine and 
Weekly, The Galaxy, Every Saturday, Riverside Magazine, Child’s Paper, 
Appleton’s Journal, Hearth and Home, Illustrated Christian Weekly, Our 
Young Folks, and others. Furthermore, he furnished title or cover designs for 
publications such as The Family Christian Almanac (1851), Montgomery's 
Pictorial Times, The Art Journal, The John Donkey (1848), The Lantern 
(1852). The last two bring to mind his occasional contributions to the comic 
press, generally done in his more offhand manner, and, like his drawings for 
other periodicals, illustrating characteristic types and customs, New Year's 
calls, Philadelphia cleanliness, and the like. He never was the caricaturist 
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Fig. 1. F. O. C. DARLEY, Camp Meeting in the Woods 
Com position in outline from Judd’s Margaret (1856) 
(lithograph by Konrad Huber) 





Fig. 2. F. O. C. DARLEY, Sketches of Group Com positions 
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seeking fun in mere distortion, but always the delineator of character. When 
he did some political cartoons for Yankee Doodle in 1846 he was definitively 
out of his province. So much for wood engravings. There is still more, and very 
much of it. He made wash drawings to be reproduced in large steel engravings, 
and during the Civil War he copyrighted photographs of his drawings, 
Foraging in Virginia, and others. For the bank note engraving companies he 
furnished many drawings of bank note vignettes to be engraved on steel. He 
even designed a bas-relief of General George B. McClellan on horseback, 
executed by the sculptor J. Q. A. Ward, and sold ‘n silver and bronze replicas. 
Somewhat breathtaking, this recital, though just a bare record of groups of 
items. 

The subjects covered by his drawings touch on many sides of our national 
life and history, and much of it was based on actual observation. Western 
scenes, with Indians, trappers, hunters, emigrants; farmers and country life 
in various aspects; drovers, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, tanners, carpenters, 
coopers, miners, surveyors, sailors, peregrinating quack doctors, peddlers, 
Fourth of July orators; city types such as policemen, newsboys, street musicians, 
corner loafers; camp meetings, turkey shoots; cattle, horses; and so on and on. 
He was furnishing such illustrative documents at the same time that Winslow 
Homer in Harper's Weekly was setting down his impressions of what today 
they like to call the “American Scene.” All material for social history. 

Thus Darley handled, from his beginnings, with a versatility that soon 
became suave, and a steady adjustment to varying purpose, tasks differing 
greatly in character, subject, viewpoint, style and literary value, showing as an 
illustrator an ease and adaptability that recalls the readiness and receptivity 
of Doré. His progress was not quite one of uninterrupted improvement. There 
were stumblings by the way, retrogressions, weakenings, lessening of care. He 
could in the same year 1848 do drawings for W. E. Burton’s Waggeries on one 
level and the much better ones for Irving’s Sketch Book. 

How much did the wood engravers change Darley’s drawing, weaken the 
directness of his style, take the snap out of it? Illustrations for the “Lovechild” 
juveniles or for The Yemassee of Simms, for instance, may cause one to won- 
der about this and to speculate also how much Darley drew on the block with 
the pencil and how much with the brush. That again leads to the question, how 
much in his engraved illustrations was slovenly engraving of his lines, and 
how much poor translation of his tones if the drawing was in wash? In earlier 
wood engravings after his drawings there is often rough and careless work, 
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with scratchy, meaningless lines that one cannot credit to the draughtsman. 
Even when the engraving is more careful, it may yet give a misleading picture 
of Darley’s linear style, as in a Tristram Shandy illustration by the engravers 
Gilbert and Gihon, done with much formal cross-hatching in the steel-plate 
manner. When the copying was done by the best of the engravers, the manner 
of each may still impose itself. In Irving’s Sketch Book and the Knickerbocker 
History such differences may be studied; H. W. Herrick (Fig. 3) , for example, 
uses more solid and less translucent blacks than does B. F, Childs (Fig. 4). 
So the personality and technical habits of each engraver seem to come some- 
what between us and the artist. Existing wash drawings in sepia, quite finished, 
make it seem very likely that Darley, although his preliminary sketches were 
often in pencil, not infrequently drew the finished design on the wood in 
wash, thus leaving the engraver free to translate tones into lines of his own 
choosing. Similarly, wash drawings made for the large steel engravings of 
A. H. Ritchie and J. C. McRae, were translated into line, and details such as 
hands seem to smack more of the engraver than the designer. Also, in the large 
lithographs made in France in the fifties after Darley’s designs, by Regnier 
(Elizabeth Grace and Rachel Martin, 1853), Lafosse (Winter, 1860) and 
Fuhr (Summer, 1860), the sleek, routined touch of the professional lithog- 
rapher somewhat softens and weakens the originals. However, Darley evi- 
dently exercised some control over the work of the engravers, examining their 
proofs as an author reads the printer's proof of his text. Working proofs of 
engravings exist to prove that. The New York Public Library has a working 
proof of the title of Wolfert’s Roost, on which the wood engraver J. W. Orr 
wrote: “first proof, unfinished,” and which bears also the penciled note: “this 
lighter,” and “please make this lighter and this.” Here is also an impression 
of A. H. Ritchie’s large steel engraving On the March to the Sea marked by 
Darley to indicate desired changes. Likewise a proof of a Cooper vignette 
(Fig. 10), engraved on steel by James Smillie, with the marginal admonition 
“please make all the front of this figure darker, also the forehead, jaw and 
shoulder of the horse”; the horse and the Indian leading it are “touched” to 
show where the changes are to be made. A later final proof of this plate is 
carefully signed by both artist and engraver. Other similar cases of corrections 
include a proof of the French lithograph Spring (1860) with flecks of white 
presumably intended to put more life into the smooth, unaccented tones of 
the lithographic artist. 

Naturally, with his enormous production, Darley had his weak moments. 
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Fig. 6. F. 0. C. DARLEY, Sketches of Surveyors, for a Banknote Vignette 
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Such ease of statement as was his may lead to easy repetition, to the use of quick 
methods, short cuts, into which a trained and busy draughtsman may fall. Thus 
he may put in hands, whose importance as an index to character is so often 
overlooked, and other details from a memory stocked through earlier per- 
formances. Approaches to such routine handling by Darley may be seen in the 
smaller wood engravings usually scattered through the text, in books such as 
Barnum’s Life and his own Sketches Abroad with Pen and Pencil. When he 
was associated with other illustrators in the illustration of a book, any such 
slipping into routine may cause him to appear not to the best advantage. That 
was true in the case of Enoch Arden (1866), in which the drawings by Darley, 
W. J. Hennessey and Elihu Vedder have a somewhat perfunctory look beside 
those by John LaFarge. However, it is too easy to overstress weaknesses, or 
waning of power as the end nears. His last important work, illustrations to 
Shakespeare (1886), on which he collaborated with Alonzo Chappel, seems 
to show in part the exercise of habitual motions in drawing and an easy use of 
conventional types instead of well-thought-out characters. But the old facility 
in composition is still there. And, as we shall see presently, not long before his 
death he was still drawing from nature with ease and force. 

Going back to Darley’s prime and best, one notes that while his ready and 
prodigal response to such numerous and so varied demands might at times lead 
him close to a manner, the individuality of the manner could come so near to 
a style as to challenge definition. And undoubted style was there often enough. 

Finally, it is necessary to see Darley’s original drawings in order to get a true 
understanding of his artistic personality. Drawings by him may be found occa- | 
sionally in the stock of dealers, and there must be much hidden out of sightand | 
general knowledge in the portfolios of private collectors. But the Print Room 
of the New York Public Library has a considerable collection, which display a | 
very illuminating diversity of media and technique and shed much light on 
Darley’s methods. The preliminary sketches can frequently be compared with 
the engravings made from the final finished drawings. He must have been 
tireless in making preparatory studies. One can start at his beginnings with a 
youthful effort done in his teens, before he was working for publication. That 
is a drawing in wash, partly colored, mounted on a sheet on which is written 
“Death of Leatherstocking” and the young art student's signature “F. O. C. 
Darley, 1840.” It is interesting as showing an early preoccupation with Cooper, 
whose pre-eminent illustrator he was to become. In this collection the first 
drawing made for publication is in wash, one of two illustrations for Poe’s Gold 
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Bug. It is accompanied by a note from Professor Thomas Ollive Mabbott, say- 
ing that the wood engraving of this subject “appeared in the Philadelphia 
Dollar News paper, 1843,” and adding that “Poe himself is said to have super- 
vised the two illustrations.” It seems probable that the drawing on the block was 
also done with the brush, the wash tones being translated into the engraver’s 
lines, as they were likewise in the Goodchild juveniles, wash drawings for which 
may be seen here also. There are numerous pencil studies, some very carefully 
and definitely done. These latter show figures of children (Fig. 5), and details 
such as arms and hands, the position of the body in writing, the fall of the folds 
of a cape. They are drawings from nature such as Winslow Homer made when 
he was artist-correspondent at the front during the Civil War, in preparation 
for his contributions to Harper's Weekly. Such studies are of course made by 
any artist who takes his task seriously and does not draw de chic, as the French 
say, without resort to nature. Generally, however, the pencil sketches in this 
collection are less definitely detailed, more freely drawn, studies in composi- 
tion rather than of details. Such a one is the title design for The Scout of W.G. 
Simms (Fig. 7), which nevertheless is fully thought out and quite like the 
finished affair as it appears engraved (Fig. 8). A considerable number of the 
sketches to be seen here are trials in composition, treated in masses, either in 
pencil or in wash, blocked in without much detail. He was apt to make several 
such trials for the same subject, sometimes accompanied by more definite 
studies of individual figures in the picture, all crowding each other on both 
sides of one sheet. This appears in a number of his small sketches in wash for 
bank note vignettes (Figs. 6 and 9). In some larger sketches, particularly of 
groups of numerous figures, there is even less definition of form, just jumbles 
of swirling lines to indicate mass and movement (Fig. 2). Further examples 
of method are found in some compositions outlined on transparent paper, farm 
scenes that appeared in Hearth and Home (1869) and The Illustrated Chris- 
tian W eekly (1872), obviously intended to be traced onto the block, there to 
be carried out in detail. Finished sepia drawings for illustrations to be engraved 
on wood have already been mentioned. Finally, there are larger finished wash 
drawings, such as the one of McClellan, already referred to. Other such draw- 
ings (with Kennedy & Co.), were made mainly for large steel engravings, 
“framing prints” as they were called, and are quite likely the very models from 
which the engravers worked. It is interesting, in view of what has been said 
about Darley’s waning powers about 1887, to find that date on two animal 
studies in the Kennedy lot, The Beaten Old King (a buffalo subject similar to 
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one done by Catlin) and a bear walking over a tree trunk, both carefully and 
well drawn and apparently studied from nature. 

To sum up, it is the remarkably high average quality of Darley’s work that 
commands attention. That high average was maintained in the course of a long- 
continued, rich response to a wide variety of demands, which might easily have 
brought permanent deterioration to a talent of less vigor and integrity. 

Certain qualities in Darley’s drawing are particularly noticeable. The plas- 
ticity of his figures make them almost as if seen through a stereoscope. There 
is space behind them; you can walk around them. Ease in placing figures results 
in a natural grouping, emphasizing their temporary relations. This is accom- 
plished—although and in spite of the fact that he did plenty of preliminary 
studies from life—without the intrusion of the posed model, which is often 
apparent in the work of well-known illustrators of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Furthermore, his figures are drawn with a swing of move- 
ment, a vigor in action, that tell the story without resort to melodramatics. 
Finally, as the last but not least of the properties that made him a successful 
illustrator, there is a revelation of human character, temperament and mood 
as indicated by facial expression and bodily pose. This faculty earlier led one 
to liken him to that keen observer of character, Gavarni. The lack of that power 
in other men’s work has weakened the effectiveness of more than one fine 
draughtsman who turned to illustrating, as one may see today also. 

All the indicated characteristics developed with astonishing rapidity and 
remained at a high point during much of his career. They are very apparent 
in what is perhaps his best work in illustration, the drawings for the novels of 
Cooper and Dickens, done in the sixties in the full maturity of his suave force. 
In these steel-engraved vignettes his vigorous style survived whatever linear 
routine the technique of the engravers brought into the translation of brush 
drawings in wash into lines. Indeed, the engravers’ work seems to have been 
generally done with fidelity and understanding, notably by such efficient burin 
engravers as J. D. Smillie, S. A. Schoff and Robert Hinshelwood. Their deft 
use of the line may even have added something of precision to the artist’s draw- 
ing. This combination of artist and engravers gave us our most satisfactory 
examples of book illustration in steel engraving. It also produced the most 
effective vignettes that have decorated our bank notes. 

The Dickens plates were published in the Houghton Mifflin set of the 
author’s works, issued in various editions for some years. Some designs by 
John Gilbert were added; Darley’s (Fig. 11) stand up well beside those of 
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the noted British illustrator, and his Dickens types take their place beside the 
best furnished in England by artists such as Marcus Stone and Frederick 
Barnard. He was free from the melodramatics and caricature in the Dickens 
etchings of George Cruikshank and Phiz. Much has been made of Thackeray's 
enthusiasm over “the dreadful Jew that Cruikshank drew.” He was dreadful 
indeed, but not in the sense intended. Compare that conception of Fagin, a 
melodramatic caricature, with the quite believable thieves’ fence whom Darley 
pictured. 

Probably even better known than the steel-plate illustrations for Dickens are 
those done for Cooper. Here our artist was quite on his native soil, in his ele- 
ment, in harmony with the author and his scenes and characters. Cooper had 
found his ideal illustrator, whose pictorial interpretations of the text have an 
air of finality. 

One may find in Darley an object lesson emphasizing certain principles of 
illustration, principles implying artistic integrity. In illustration the most 
masterly technique, the finest draughtsmanship, will not alone turn the trick. 
Beside much very good illustration since Darley’s day we have also seen the 
flash and sparkle of brilliant but empty treatment that produced pictures with- 
out any intimate connection with the text. To say that the only satisfactory 
illustration is done by the artist whose brain and sympathetic understanding 
join his hand in going with the author, is to utter a truism, of course. But truisms 
are often disregarded. In the past sixty years, after Darley left us, we have a 
goodly lot of men who measured up to the indicated standard: Howard Pyle, 
A. I. Keller, W. T. Smedley, C. S. Reinhart, A. B. Frost, F. D. Steele, J. W. 
Adams, Allen Lewis, Boardman Robinson, Rockwell Kent, W. A. Dwiggins, 
and others, offering a wide range in style and point-of-view. When deploring 
poor work done in this period, stretching into the present, it is well and neces- 
sary to keep in mind such artists, whose work represents our illustration at its 
best, in its truest and finest function. Turning to such artists to establish a 
standard, we find Darley a notable member of the company. 











Fig. 9. F. O. C. DARLEY, Banknote Vignette of Surveyors 





Fig. i0. F. 0. C. DARLEY, The Prisoners, from Fig. 11. F. 0. C. DARLEY, An illustration from 
]. F. Cooper's “Last of the Mohicans” Dickens’ “Great Expectations” 
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AN EARLY WORK OF ENGUERRAND 
QUARTON By E. P. RICHARDSON 


ROVENCE in the fifteenth century was the seat of a school of painting 

P remarkable for both its extreme distinction and its extreme rarity. 

So few are its surviving works that each one assumes a special impor- 

tance. In Charles Sterling’s admirable survey Les peintres du moyen-age, 1942, 

forty-two pictures only represent a school which contained some of the most 
gifted artists of that great century. 

The Detroit Institute of Arts has recently received, as the gift of Mrs. Lillian 
Henkel Haass, a panel representing the founder of the Cistercian order, 
St. Robert of Molesmes (Fig. 1), painted in Provence about 1440 or shortly 
after, whose austere but moving eloquence of form, beauty of color and 
nobility of mood make it one of the important products of this school of art. 
Although it has not been unknown to scholars, it has as yet received little 
attention.’ 

When the panel first came on the Berlin art market in the middle nineteen- 
twenties, it was shown to Dr. M. J. Friedlander, who identified it as French 
and, since it shows some Italian influence, probably of the south of France. 
It was exhibited in an exhibition of French primitive paintings at the Klein- 
berger Gallery, New York, in 1927 and in a French Gothic exhibition at 
Detroit in 1928, and in 1939 at the New York World’s Fair. Dr. W. R. 
Valentiner had in the meantime published it in his Unknown Masterpieces 
(1930), suggesting that it had originally formed the right wing of a triptych 
and that certain similarities of style placed it in the neighborhood of the 
famous Pieta of Avignon. “Like many other French paintings of the fifteenth 
century,” he said, “it stands more or less alone; it cannot definitely be con- 
nected with any master, or indeed with any school.” Beyond this it has not 
been commented on in the literature of art, although it has always aroused 
the admiration of all the scholars to whom I have enjoyed showing it in the 
admirable private collection where it has hung during the past twenty years. 
Since it came into the possession of the Detroit Museum, it has received a 
careful cleaning which revealed for the first time its extraordinary plastic 
force and distinctive color. 

The panel of the St. Robert shows evidence of having been cut down at the 
bottom and at the right margin. The decay of the panel, which made it neces- 
sary in the past to cut off the lower part of the figure, had continued so that, 
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in order to preserve it, the picture was this year transferred to a new panel by 
Mr. William Suhr. The figure was once undoubtedly a full-length and prob- 
ably formed the right side of a triptych. Since all Cistercian abbeys were 
dedicated to the Virgin, the central portion must have represented her in some 
fashion. The left wing, we may conjecture, was a corresponding figure of a 
saint, perhaps Bernard of Clairvaux. 

The St. Robert is painted in a style of great individuality. It is marked by 
an extraordinary breadth and monumentality, so that the simplicity of the 
broad color planes is a source of dramatic power. The color is simple, extremely 
luminous and of a peculiar poetic quality as easy to recognize as it is difficult 
to describe. The flesh tones are a cool ivory touched with rose and a marble- 
like gray; the robe is a most pure and glowing white; the book of the rules of 
Citeaux is a clear and intense vermilion; the lily’s leaves are a soft green. 
These four notes are set against the lustre of the gold which symbolizes the 
light of heaven. The contours are energetic and incisive, moving in long 
clear sweeps of line of great purity and force, but touched also with lights or 
shadows, thanks to which the face and hands take on the firmness of relief 
sculpture. This trait is connected with a basic characteristic of the school of 
Avignon, its sculptural quality, which showed itself even before it was accen- 
tuated by the robust influences of Burgundian sculpture and Eyckian paint- 
ing which were brought into the Rhéne valley in the early 1440’s by the 
painter of the Annunciation of Aix. The culmination of this characteristic is 
the mysterious masterpiece, “the greatest French work of the fifteenth cen- 
tury” as Morey calls it,” the Pieta of Avignon in the Louvre, whose rock-hewn 
figures have reminded more than one modern critic of the plastic style which 
Cézanne developed in this same valley five hundred years later.* The St. Robert 
reminds us, however, of another tradition. It has not the rough-hewn wood 
sculpture look of the Pieta and it reminds one less of Sluter’s carvings or 
Flemish painting than of the broad, clear carving of French medieval relief 
sculpture. 

Its three outstanding characteristics — its monumentality and breadth, its 
remarkable poetic eloquence of color, and a sense of form allied to the deco- 
rative ensembles of medieval church portal reliefs — bring the picture into 
relation with one of the greatest masters of the Avignon school, Enguerrand 
Quarton. It shows both striking resemblances and striking divergences from 
the style of his existing works. 

Quarton is documented in Aix, Arles and Avignon from 1444 to 
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Fig. 2. Detail of Figure 6 


Fig. 3. Detail of Figure 6 Fig. 4. Provence, 1430-40, Blessed Pierre de 
Luxembourg (detail), Avignon 














Fig. 5. Detail of Figure 1 

















1466. But the only two works he has left us, each of the first order, belong to 
the mid-point of that period. The Virgin of Mercy, commissioned in 1452 by 
Pierre Cadard, Seigneur of Thor, for the chapel of St. Pierre de Luxembourg 
in the convent of the Celestins of Avignon, is now in the Musée Condé at 
Chantilly. The Coronation of the Virgin (Fig. 6), commissioned in 1453, is 
still in the possession of the Hospice of Villeneuve-les-Avignon for which it 
was ordered. Quarton’s decorative and monumental style in the Coronation 
of the Virgin has often been likened to that of medieval church facade reliefs. 
His color is clear, striking and expressive, his work marked by an exquisitely 
fresh and personal poetic tone. Our picture must antedate his two documented 
works by perhaps ten years. 

Quarton was born at Laon in Picardy about 1408. He was thus an artist of 
northern France translated into the South; and though he assimilated the new 
Flemish realism, he retained a strong French Gothic flavor. In 1444 he was at 
Aix, where he undertook to paint a high altar, representing St. Martha be- 
tween her brother and sister, St. Lazarus and St. Mary Magdalen, for the 
church of Tarascon; five scenes from the life of St. Martha were to be repre- 
sented on a gold background in the predella.* We are certain therefore that he 
was active in this general area in the early 1440's, very near to the time when 
we may assume our St. Robert was produced. He must have come into contact 
at this time with the mysterious Annunciation of Aix, painted in 1443, which 
introduced the realism and atmospheric depth of Van Eyck into the lower 
Rhine valley. All the subsequent painters of Provence, Quarton among them, 
show the influence of the human types, the drapery forms, the plastic and 
atmospheric modeling of the painter of this Annunciation. Yet Quarton, in 
his existing works, assimilated this influence into an equally powerful and 
distinctive personal style which can be studied in extenso in the fine detail 
illustrations of Sterling’s monograph on the Coronation of the Virgin. It is 
obvious that he was an artist of decided and stubborn individuality, who could 
absorb even the overwhelming impact of Eyckian and Burgundian realism 
and make it merely an element in his own art. 

If we compare the style of the St. Robert of Molesmes with the Coronation, 
we are struck by the fact that it is definitely earlier than the Annunciation of 
Aix. It belongs instead to the pre-Eyckian period of Provengal painting repre- 
sented by the portrait of the Blessed Pierre de Luxembourg (Avignon), 
painted about 1430-40 (Fig. 4), with which it has many common character- 
istics of style—characteristics of a school however, not of an identical hand. 
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Yet if we compare the St. Robert of Molesmes on the other hand in its Morel- 
lian details (Fig. 5) with the figures of the Coronation (Figs. 2, 3) the like- 
nesses are very impressive. The peculiar angle of the head, drawn so that one 
looks up into the eye sockets from below; the oddly egg-shaped outline of 
the cranium; the drawing of the eyes, with their bold dark irises, firmly defined 
skinfolds, and even the long, slightly recurved outline of the upper lid; the 
distinctive ears; the bluntly jutting chin and peculiarly drawn mouth—all 
show, beneath a difference of style, a persistent similarity of character. The 
manner of modeling the head, as well as that of placing it on the shoulders, 
is the same. The modeling of the profile is achieved by a sharp, strong outline, 
reinforced by a light along the edge of the forehead (Fig. 3). Below the eye 
the light disappears, leaving only the dark line emphasizing the contour. But 
within the area of the head the linear manner disappears, the form of the jaw 
and neck is modeled by soft, broad planes of marble-gray against the ivory 
planes of the light. 

The evidence of the hands is less helpful to my thesis. Many of the hands 
in the Coronation belong to a definitely Eyckian formula, as Sterling has 
pointed out; others—like the hands of the Virgin herself—show long tapering 
Gothic fingers more like those of Rogier van der Weyden. Yet there are also 
some which show close analogies with the hands of St. Robert of Molesmes 
with their peculiar fingernails that appear to be bitten to the quick. 

The St. Robert of Molesmes is a picture of great power, remarkable for its 
depth of feeling, as well as for its austere reserve of expression. It is the work 
of a great master. I believe the explanation of its two-sided relationship to the 
Coronation of the Virgin—its contrast of pictorial manner, and its strong 
similarities in the underlying forms—is that it is an early work of the same 
artist, executed before he learned from the solid, atmospheric Flemish realism 
of the Annunciation of Aix the traits of a more ample and more atmospheric 
style which mark the later work. 

In this painting St. Robert is identified twice, by the inscription SANTVS 
RVBERTVS THEOTONICVS FR in the halo and words SANTVS 
R-BERTVS across the gold sky behind his shoulders, St. Robert of Molesmes 
was a very important figure in the development of medieval life. Born at Cham- 
pagne about 1029 of noble parents, he entered the monastery of Montier-la- 
Celle at the age of fifteen and became prior a few years later. In 1068 he became 
prior of St. Michael de Tonnerre, in the diocese of Langres. A band of seven 
anchorites living in the forest of Collan nearby, wished to have him as their 
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abbot, but his own monks, in spite of their constant resistance to his rule, 
insisted on keeping him as the ornament of their house. In 1071 Robert fled 
from these intrigues back to Montier-la-Celle. But the hermits of Collan sent 
two of their number to Rome and petitioned Pope Gregory VII to give them 
Robert as their superior. The Pope granted their request and in 1074 Robert 
organized the hermits as a monastery. The first location was unfavorable so 
in 1075 he established them in a new monastery at Molesmes. 

To Molesmes came the distinguished canon and scholar of Reims, Bruno, 
to place himself under the direction of Robert in 1082, before founding his 
own order of Carthusians. At this time the primitive discipline of Molesmes 
was still maintained and the monks supported themselves by their own labor. 
But soon the monastery became wealthy through a number of donations, and 
with wealth, in spite of Robert’s efforts, came a relaxation of the austere dis- 
cipline. The monks resisted all his efforts to restore the life of the monastery 
to its primitive strictness. Robert abdicated, leaving Molesmes in the care of 
his prior; and finally in 1098, losing hope of reforming his rebellious monks, 
he formed a new order on new lines and settled at Citeaux, a few miles south 
of Dijon, March 21, 1098. Left to themselves the monks appealed again to 
the Pope, who restored Robert to Molesmes, which became thereafter an 
ardent center of monastic life. He died and was buried there in 1111. But 
from his new rule of Citeaux came one of the most famous and influential 
of the medieval monastic orders. 

The Cistercian order (the “Grey Friars” as they were called in England) 
was the second great reformed order of Benedictine monks to be founded 
in Burgundy, following Cluny by about two hundred years. It played a great 
role in the arts, for by its agency the new-born French style of Gothic archi- 
tecture was carried throughout Europe. “Fifty years after its foundation,” 
says Louis Réau in L’art du moyen-age, “the Order of Citeaux counted about 
five hundred affiliated abbeys; their multiplication was so rapid that it became 
necessary to forbid, in 1152, the creation of new monasteries. Nonetheless, 
at the end of the fifteenth century they had reached the prodigious figure of 
seven hundred and fifty houses of Grey Friars spread to the four corners of 
Europe.”’* St. Robert not only founded Citeaux but trained in the religious 
life St. Bruno, who was to found the Grande Chartreuse. He was thus one of 
the decisive personalities of the early middle ages. However, his name has 
been overshadowed by St. Bernard of Clairvaux, who entered Citeaux in 
1113 and in 1115 became prior of the “daughter” monastery of Clairvaux; 
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a man of great eloquence and profound influence, who affected the political 
and religious life of all Europe and in 1146 preached the Second Crusade. 

There were five important Cistercian abbeys in the south of France, 
Senanque, Silvacane, Valmagne, Aiquebelle and Mazan. The Detroit picture 
may have been part of an altarpiece created for one of these abbeys. 


* Panel: H. 24; W. 13 inches. References: New York, Kleinberger Galleries, Exhibition of French Primitive 
Painting, 1927, No. 14; Detroit Institute of Arts, French Gothic Art, 1928, No. 2; International Studio, 
January, 1929, p. 57 (illus.); W. R. Valentiner, Unknown Masterpieces, 1930, No. 72; New York World’s 
Fair, Masterpiece of Art, No. 127. Acc. no. 46.299. 

* Charles Rufus Morey, Mediaeval Art, New York, 1942, p. 384. 

*See especially Charles Sterling, La peinture francais, Les primitifs, Paris, 1938; and Henri Focillon, 
Art d’ occident, Le moyen age roman et gothique, Paris, 1938. 

* Louis Réau, French Painting in the XIV, XV and XV1 Centuries, Hyperion Press, 1939, p. 19. 

* Charles Sterling, Le Couronnement de la Vierge par Enguerrand Quarton, Paris, 1939. 

* Louis Réau Gustave Cohen, L’art du moyen age, arts plastique, art littéraire, et la civilisation francaise 
(vol. IV, L’évolution de lI’ humanité, synthése collective, ditigée par Henri Berr), Paris, 1935, p. 118. 
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Fig. 1. JAPANESE, 1687-1695 A.D., One of Five ‘ 
Hundred Rakan from Rakan-ji, Edo (Tokyo) 
The Detroit Institute of Arts 











Fig, 2. JAPANESE, 1687-1695 A.D., One of Five Fig. 3. JAPANESE, 1687-1695 A. D., One of Five 
Hundred Rakan from Rakan-ji, Edo (Tokyo) Hundred Rakan from Rakan-ji, Edo (Tokyo) 
The Seattle Art Museum The Seattle Ari Musenm 

















SIX OF FIVE HUNDRED RAKAN 
By SHERMAN E. LEE 


UCH of the uncertainty to be found in the description of Japanese 
art in the West can be attributed to two causes. First, the dearth 
of actual objects is so great as to make any first-hand comparison 

of unknown with known material difficult, if not impossible. This forces the 
student to rely upon reproductions and photographs. Secondly, the amount 
of photographic material is small in quantity and highly specialized, with 
most attention paid to the earlier periods, especially the great productions of 
the Asuka and Tempyo periods. Much has been written about these classic 
examples, and the repetition of reproductive material is so great as to almost 
lead one to the impression that this is all of art in Japan. With only this 
material for comparison in matters of dating and description, the tendency 
is to make objects fit the patterns available for study, with consequent dating 
of objects to earlier periods than they really deserve. This faulty dating is to 
be taken as no reflection on the quality or importance of the objects in ques- 
tion but is primarily a matter of proper dating and description, so that the 
student may have a fair and complete picture of the development of 
Japanese art. 

A group of sculptures recently came to the author's attention when the 
Detroit Institute of Arts acquired one of them by gift. The figure is that of a 
rakan (Ch. lohan, S. Arhant) seated with legs crossed beneath him, holding 
in the right hand a sutra, and with glance directed downward (Fig. 1). 
Since the figure belongs with a group of others, it will perhaps be best to 
describe the group as a whole rather than to enlarge upon individual differ- 
ences, which can be readily seen in the illustrations. 

The figure, then, is one of a group of six sculptures in the United States, 
of which the Seattle Museum possesses three (Figs. 2, 3, 5), Kansas City 
one (Fig. 4) and the Metropolitan Museum another (Fig. 6).* The figures 
are all of approximately the same height, about thirty-three inches, and in 
general are stylistically congruent. All the faces are typical of rakan types, 
being of a realistic tendency and of a grotesque nature. All are dressed in 
approximately the same costume, consisting of a flowing robe whose folds 
are disposed gracefully on the lower part of the figure. All have in common 
a curious type of border on the garment in question. This consists of a raised 
border of decoration, approximately two inches wide, with raised and undu- 
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lating lacquer ridges in varying patterns. Each figure seems to have the same 
general effect in the border, but in detail each design is quite different. This 
border is clearly marked on all the figures except the one in the Metropolitan 
Museum which has been considerably worn, but traces of it can be detected 
at the waist of the figure. 

Another conspicuously common quality of all the figures is a simplified 
drapery pattern; that is, the surfaces on the raised portions of the draperies 
are unusually smooth and rounded, with nothing to hinder the downward 
flow. Indeed, the whole effect of the draperies on all the figures is one of 
sleekness and is in marked contrast to the type of draperies found in the 
Kamakura period, where the convolutions often become quite complicated 
of, at any rate, never sleek. A further common characteristic may be noted 
in the ear lobes, which are long as is customary in rakan but which also have 
a very marked fatness. It should also be noted that the figures are made not 
of one piece of wood but of several joined pieces, lacquered and then gilded.? 

The dates previously given to these figures have been uncertain through no 
fault of the museums concerned. They have been described as Kamakura, 
early seventeenth century, and Chinese. On the basis of the style previously 
described, the author first dated the figure acquired for Detroit as Tokugawa, 
seventeenth century. Fortunately, it has now become possible to give a specific 
date (1687-1695 A.D.) for this group of sculptures, since the present writer 
has recently seen a single figure of a rakan at the National Museum (formerly 
the Imperial Household Museum) in Tokyo which obviously belongs to the 
same group and whose origin can be traced to a temple in Tokyo itself. 
The temple is Rakan-ji, situated in Shinagawa-ku, Tokyo. Here can be found 
a group of five hundred rakan, with figures of Kwannon, Shaka, and others, 
which have a definite history and which can be dated accurately by nearly 
contemporary information derived from temple records. The figures at 
Rakan-ji, as can be seen from the illustration of a few in detail (Figs. 9, 10), 
are identical in style, size and effect with the figures in question. The peculiar 
decorated border, simplified and sleek draperies and the fat ear lobes can be 
readily discerned. This identification was further confirmed by a statement 
from the Chief Abbess that a group of the figures was sold to Yamanaka & Co. 
many years ago, from whence they found their way to the West. 

The particular genius of the Japanese sculptor with regard to portraits of 
monks and other personages may perhaps account for the relatively high 
quality of the sculptures when contrasted with other miserable religious 
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Fig. 4, JAPANESE, 1687-1695 A.D., One of Five 
Hundred Rakan from Rakan-ji, Edo (Tokyo) 
Kansas City, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art 








Fig. 5. JAPANESE, 1687-1695 A.D., One of Five Fig. 6. JAPANESE, 1687-1695 A.D., One of Five 
Hundred Rakan from Rakan-ji, Edo (Tokyo) Hundred Rakan from Rakan-ji, Edo (Tokyo) 
The Seattle Art Museum New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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Fig. 8. Old Rakan-ji, principal image, Shaka 















































products of the Tokugawa period. The Kamakura and Ashikaga portrait 
tradition was still strong in the early Edo period, and hence there could be a 
relative maintenance of quality in figures of this type; while in the figures of 
]izo Bosatsu, Kwannon, and others, the results are comparable to the worst of 
modern religious sculpture. Perhaps another explanation for the interest of the 
group may be found in the affinity of later Japanese artists for the grotesque. 
Usually such effects are to be seen, for the period in question, in netsuke and 
other small items. The interest and ability of the sculptor were certainly en- 
hanced by the fact that the subject under consideration combined the two 
strongest elements in later Japanese sculpture, the realistic portrait type and 
the grotesque. 

The history of Rakan-ji can be adequately summarized by the following 
translation from a book on the famous sites of Edo, published in 1836: 


Zen Priest Shoun, native of Kyoto, man of wisdom and broad vision [it is 
also said Shoun was formerly a professional ae oe of Buddhist images 
and his name was Kyubei} shaved his head and entered Zuiryu Shosha 
[Buddhist Theological School} in the 9th year of Kanbun [1669 A.D.] 
in Settsu province [territory around Kobe} and studied under Zen Priest 
Tetsugen. He left the school later, however, and wandered in Kyushu and 
saw the 500 Rakan at Rakan-ji temple in Buzen province [present Oita 
prefecture}, which were supposed to have been carved in a single night by 
the two priests from T’ien Lun pe pr ae China, Kenjun and Gyokuryu. 
Greatly impressed by the sight of these Rakan, Shoun decided he would 
carve them also, and returned to Settsu province. His master Tetsugen 
having approved of his idea, Shoun came to Yedo in the Chokyo era [ 1684- 
1687}. In the early part of the Genroku era, Shoun set up a temporary 
workshop within the compounds of Senso-ji in Asakusa, Yedo. Here he 
Yr ee tributions from the public, while carving the sakan. The Priest 
Tetsugen was one to make his contribution for a rakan. But as time passed 
contributions became less and less. In 1692 a society made up of 106 secular 
and lay members in Okuramae, Yedo, gave a considerable sum of money, 
and by the spring of 1693 fifty of the rakan were carved. In March, 1694, 
Priestess Keishoin, mother of the 5th Tokugawa Shogun Tsunayoshi, made 
her contribution to the images. Her contribution served to make this enter- 
prise famous and from this time on contributions increased markedly. And 
after ten and some years [?] the entire group of images, consisting of a 
16-foot Shakyamuni, [ attendants}, and rakan, and numbering 530 altogether, 
was completely carved. The very life-like appearance of the standing and 
seated images makes the beholder feel as though he were in the Sacred 
Mountain. In 1695 the name for the temple Ten’onzan Rakan-ji, and the 
land (1500 bu) were given by the [Shogunate} government. The Opening 
of the Eyes took place in August of the same year under the direction of 
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Priest Tetsugen. Shoun had hopes of establishing a huge garan [monastery ] 
for these rakan, but failed to realize it. He fell ill in 1710 and died in August 
of the same year at the age of 63.° 


Originally the temple must have been one of great wealth and importance, 
with a very splendid effect upon the observer. Wood block illustrations 
(Figs. 7, 8) from the Edo Meisho Zue show the appearance of the temple 
in the early nineteenth century. 

The representation of the five hundred rakan is not uncommon in Far 
Eastern art, though hardly to be called typical or ordinary. The sculptures 
as a group are an image of the traditional gathering on Mt. Tetsuchi of the 
disciples of Shakyamuni Buddha seven days after his death, called by the 
authority of the chief disciple, Mahakashyapa. The subject became of especial 
interest to the Ch’an sect of Buddhism in China and the related Zen sect in 
Japan, since the emphasis on individual salvation and merit, common to 
Ch’an and Zen, led to an emphasis upon individual priesthood and often to 
self-identification of these individuals with the historic rakan in the union 
with the Buddha. Thus in the Southern Sung period in China, the names of 
the five hundred rakan were set up on a tablet at the Ch’an temple Kammei.* 
One recalls also the one hundred kakemono of the Five Hundred Rakan by 
Chou Chi-ch’ang and Lin T’ing Kuei. These paintings, which found their 
way to Daitoku-ji in Kyoto, are dated 1178 and by inscription are established 
as being made in Chekiang province. Some of the paintings have found their 
way to the Boston Museum and elsewhere.°® 

Other temples of the Five Hundred Rakan were built in Japan, but only a 
few are now left, of which Rakan-ji in Tokyo possesses the most important 
single group of sculptures of this type. The original building (Figs. 7, 8) 
was destroyed by fire, though nearly all of the rakan were saved, and the 
present building is inadequate in size to house them. Consequently, the effect 
upon entering is crowded and jumbled indeed (Fig. 9). Many of the sculp- 
tures have deteriorated, though remaining parts of some decayed sculptures 
are now being saved. A special committee has been established by the temple 
for its rehabilitation, and although some ninety rakan are now missing, the 
prospects of preservation for this historic Tokugawa monument are extremely 


good.® 
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Fig. 9. View of one side of the present interior 
Tokyo, Rakan-ji 








Fig. 10. Four of Five Hundred Rakan 
Tokyo, Rakan-ji 





‘It has been reported to me that others exist in Europe, perhaps at the Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Berlin, and 


the Ostasiatsches Museum in Cologne. _ ‘ 
* One figure, the Kansas City rakan, has inlaid eyes of quartz, which makes it somewhat different in effect from 


the others. 


om a , o Pir ie a Edo Meisho Zue (Illustrated Guide of Famous Edo Sites), compiled 


by Sachio Saito, his son and grandson, 1836. The translation here given was kindly furnished by Mr. Masaaki 
Kawaguchi, Tokyo. 


; Hi is 2) 45 $6, ¥ iP BY K BF ye Oda, Buttkyo Daijiten (Greater Buddhist Diction- 


ary ), Shokisen, vol. 14, under 500 Rakan. 
* Sirén, A History of Early Chinese Paintings, Il, 57. a 
“It should be noted that none of the sculptures is officially registered as a National Treasure or an Important 


Art Object. 

















TWO SPANISH PROPHETS 
OF THE RENAISSANCE By Harowp E, WETHEY 


Te two prophets in the Detroit Museum are among the rare examples 
of Spanish wood-sculpture of the mid-sixteenth century in American 
collections, They are only of three-quarter length, although life-sized 
(H. 40 inches), an unusual circumstance which can be explained in two pos- 
sible ways. Either they have recently been cut down above the knees, or they 
were originally designed in this fashion and piaced in the predella of a large 
Spanish retable. The absence of polychromy will also seem unusual to anyone 
familiar with Spanish Tradition. The surface of the cedar shows no evidence 
of having been cleaned, and it may be that the statues were left unfinished. 
On the other hand, a whole retable was sometimes unpainted even in Spain 
in the sixteenth century, due to the influence of Flanders where unpainted 
wood-sculpture was usual. The high altar of Santa Maria la Real in Caceres, 
the work of a Flemish master, is unpainted and ungilded. Moreover, the 
style of the Detroit prophets is so close to the sculpture of that altar that 
they may tentatively be assigned to the same artists. A comparison of the 
Detroit prophets (Figs. 1 and 2) with the apostles, St. Bartholomew and 
St. Paul (Fig. 3) and St. James, of the Caceres retable reveals a convincing 
stylistic relationship. The intensity of expression in the faces and the fea- 
tures themselves are identical. Particularly notable are the similar propor- 
tions of the heads, the deeply sunken eyes and the long sharp angular frown 
upon the eyebrows. The head type of Isaiah may also be profitably compared 
with that of Joachim in the Meeting at the Golden Gate in Caceres. Isaiah's 
goatee is worth noting, because it is less popular than the full-length beard in 
this period. It had been used for a hundred years, however, well-known 
examples being certain of Erasmus Grasser’s morris dancers in the Rathaus at 
Ulm (1480). 

The vigorous sway and movement in the bodies of the Detroit prophets is 
based upon the universal mannerism of the High Renaissance known as 
contrap posto. In Spain the dynamic ferocity of feeling is one of the most char- 
acteristic trends of the mid-sixteenth century, indicative of the extraor- 
dinarily emotional intensity of the race. That furious movement belongs to 
the Renaissance phase of Spanish art rather than to the Baroque. The art of 
the latter period, on the contrary, is more realistic, both in representation and 
in its more restrained and contemplative mood, which reflects the practical 
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though fervent philosophy of St. Ignatius Loyola. 

The sweeping bands of cloth in fine thin folds which curve about the bodies 
of the Detroit sculptures are especially striking. They contribute much to the 
energetic movement of the figures, and are also effective in themselves as 
decorative curves. Roman classical sculpture is the source of these finely carved 
strands of drapery. The closest analogy to this arrangement in the Detroit 
apostles is noted in the Caceres retable in the reliefs of St. Matthew and 
St. Mark (Fig. 4) on the predella. In general, the draperies of the standing 
apostles at Caceres are somewhat softer, more rounded, and more flowing. 

The swing and sweep of the body, so emphatically expressed in the Detroit 
figures, is, as we have stated, very widespread in Spanish sculpture of the 
Renaissance, most notably in the work of Juan de Juni, Francisco Giralte, and 
Alonso Berruguete.* The latter sculptor, more than anyone else, is responsible 
for the creation and diffusion of the style, due to his extraordinary originality 
and his influence upon his contemporaries. Michelangelesque largeness of 
physique, energetic contrap posto, emotional exuberance, and an exaggeration 
of the limbs are common to Berruguete and his admirers. To Berruguete the 
Detroit sculptures were originally attributed, but that ascription certainly 
cannot be maintained. The sculptors of the Caceres retable indubitably felt 
the impact of his personality, but no closer relationship could justifiably be 
assumed, 

The identification of the Detroit prophets as the work of the Caceres sculp- 
tors is advanced as purely tentative, until further research can be conducted 
in Spain in the presence of the retable in Santa Maria la Real and of other 
unpublished statues by the same men. The key monument in Caceres was 
commissioned of two artists, Guillén Ferrant and Roque de Balduque (or 
Bolduque) in 1547, and completed four years later. About the former artist 
virtually nothing is known, whereas numerous documentary notices of 
Balduque have been published. No one, however, has made a study of his 
work. Antonio C. Floriano who published the Caceres retable attempted to 
separate the sculpture into two groups, and thus distinguish the hands of the 
two men, but his conclusions are not entirely convincing.? Mélida limited 
himself to a description of the iconography, although he did suggest that 
Guillén Ferrant might be the same as a certain Diego Guillén.* It is yet to be 
proven, nevertheless, that the latter, whom Gestoso y Pérez lists among minor 
Sevillian artists, is the same sculptor who worked at Caceres. * 

Roque de Balduque, on the contrary, was a sculptor of some prominence, 
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one of three brothers who came to Spain from the Netherlands.° The name is 
the Hispanicized form of Bois-le-Duc, also the native city of the great painter, 
Jerome Bosch. Pedro Balduque was associated with Juan de Juni in 1573 in 
the contract for the high altar of Santa Maria la Mayor of Medina de Rioseco.*® 
Five years earlier another brother, Juan Mateo de Balduque, signed the 
contract for the high altar of Capillas in the province of Palencia.’ 

Roque de Balduque rented houses in Seville in September, 1542 and carried 
on a busy career in Andalucia until his death in 1561. So many contracts for 
his sculpture have been noted that it is almost monotonous to list them. Andrés 
Ramirez, a painter, collaborated with him in a number of cases, providing the 
polychromy, as in the retable for the church at Chiclana (1551) and others in 
Seville itself. Balduque’s commissions during the mid-century were so numer- 
ous that he must have had a large workshop: a retable and Sagrario for the 
church of Santa Maria and Santiago in Medina Sidonia (1554), a retable for 
Sanlicar de Barrameda (1555), others for the church at Lepe (1556), for 
Santo Domingo in Jerez de la Frontera (1560), for San Isidro of Jerez and 
Medina Sidonia.* The one important work which is preserved and published 
is the altar of St. Anne in Alcala del Rio (1557-58).° The Madonna (1558) 
in the church of the Misericordia in Seville so little resembles any other sculp- 
ture associated with his name, as to suggest that he assigned certain commis- 
sions in their entirety to other men in his workshop.*° 

Within the years 1545 and 1558 are preserved contracts for two retables, 
six tabernacles, and several statues, destined for churches in Seville, some of 
which surely must exist. Moreover, Balduque carved a statue of the Madonna 
for the church in Rota (1555) and a custodia of wood for the parish church 
of Puerto de Santa Maria. A relief of the Flight into Egypt for the high altar 
of the cathedral of Seville was in process in 1560 and completed after his death 
by Bautista Vazquez (1562) .?* Balduque, ill when he made his last testament 
on March 13, 1560, presumably died that same year.** 

An interesting reference to Roque de Balduque which has not previously 
been noted by historians of Spanish art occurs in the last testament of Fernando 
Cuesta, bishop elect of La Plata (Sucre), Bolivia, who died in Panama in 
1560 when en route to his new post.** He had among his belongings a retable 
by “Roque de Balduque, sculptor, native of Seville.” Whatever happened to 
it, no one knows, though it may be supposed that it perished in one of the 
numerous earthquakes in centuries past. This is another piece of evidence that 
works by prominent masters were shipped to the New World in the early days 
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of colonization. 
Further research will be necessary to establish with security the attribution 


of the Detroit prophets to Roque de Balduque and Guillén Ferrant. Be that as 
it may, the statues are vigorous, dynamic works of nigh quality, representative 
of a period which is little known in this country. 


* See Georg Weise, Spanische Plastik, Reutlingen, 1927-39, Vols. 2-4. 

* Antonio C. Floriano, “El retablo de Santa Maria la Mayor de Caceres” in Boletin del seminario de estudios 
de arte y arqueologia, University of Valladolid, VIIi, 1940-41, 85-95. 

* José Ramén Mélida, Provincia de Caceres, Madrid, 1924, Il, 24-27. 

* Gestoso y Pérez, Ensayo de un diccionario de artifices que florecieron en Sevilla, Seville, 1899, 1, 326-27; 
Sevilla monumental, Seville, 1892, I11, 133-36. 

* Garcia Chico, “Los Bolduque, escultores” in Bol. del seminario de arte y arqueologia, Valladolid, fasciculos 
XIII-X XI. 

* Marti y Monsé, Estudios bis. art. relativos principalmente a Valladolid, Valladolid, 1898-1901, pp. 364-65, 
482. 

* Catdlogo monumental de la provincia de Palencia, Palencia, 1932, p. 64. 

* Gestoso y Pérez, Ensayo de un diccionario, Seville, 1909. III, 91-94. 

* Herndndez Diaz, Sancho Corbacho and Collantes de Terin, Catdlogo arqueolégico y artistico de la provincia 
de Sevilla, Seville, 1942, Vol. I. 

* La escultura en Andalucia, Seville, 1927, pls. 145-47. 

™ Documentos para la historia del arte en Andalucia, Seville, 1927-1933, I, 29, 32; Il, 38-43, 55. 

* Gestoso y Pérez, op. cit., p. 94. 

“ Fray Domingo Angulo, “Los obispos de La Plata en el siglo XVI", Revista del Archivo Nacional del Peri. 
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THE RECENT ACQUISITIONS 


A PORTRAIT BY GERICAULT 


From an article in the Springheld Museum of 
Fine Arts Bulletin, June, 1947. 


According to Bacon the ancient science of “physiognomy” 
dealt with the “discovery of the disposition of the mind by 
the lineaments of the body.”’ From a much earlier source, attrib- 
uted to Aristotie, it would seem that this science in classical 
times was primarily a descriptive one in which certain facial 
forms such as the shape of the nose, the jaw and the forehead 
were believed to indicate the personality of the individual. 
Also the voice, hair, method of walking and color were dealt 
with by this early writer in his consideration of character 
analysis, as well as a comparison of mankind to certain ani- 
mals. But by the medieval period another “5 ao of this science 
tending toward magic and prophetic folklore changed to a 
' great extent its practice. From the sixteenth through the eigh- 

teenth centuries, although a voluminous amount of writing 
and speculation was developed, the standing of the science 
can be realized by noting that in 1743 the English parliament, 
by act, deemed all practitioners of physiognomy rogues, etc. 
and liable to public whipping. However, at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century a physiological school of physiognomy 
was founded on the basis of a modern “‘scientific study of 
the physical manifestations of emotions in terms of muscles 
which produce these manifestations.” This was established by 
the writings of Sir Charles Bell in 1806. In 1817 Dr. Cross 
of Glasgow wrote his defense of scientific physiognomy based 
on general physiological principles. 


Thus in the first quarter of the nineteenth century interest 
along modern scientific lines in the science of physiognomy 
was revived and in this same quarter of the century Theodore 
Gericault (French 1791-1824) painted the portrait recently 
acquired by the Museum for its James Philip Gray Collec- 
tion. That the portrait reflects something of this new phase 
of physiognomic interest is apparent from its history. It is 
one of the five known portraits from a group of ten of the 
mentally ill done by Gericault between 1822 and 1823 for 
his friend Dr. Georget, alienist on the staff of the Parisian 
hospital, the Salpetriere. The four other known portraits from 
the original group of ten are now owned by the Art Museums 
in Ghent and Lyons, the Louvre in Paris and the Reinhart 
collection at Winterthur. In each instance these paintings in- 
dicate the amazing perception of the artist in respect to the 
character and personality of the subject. Yet they are by no 
means scientific statements of a clinical nature concerning the 
five patients of Dr. Georget. On the contrary they transcend 
a mere medical statement as to individual health, becoming 
instead highly sensitive and sympathic interpretations of the 
various states of mind through emphasis on physiognomy. 

Those paintings generally considered to be esa, in 
the field of portraiture are, in more or less degree, also state- 
ments of character and mood. Physical likeness—a prime requi- 
site in portraiture—being achieved, it is this feeling for char- 
acter, for the personality of the subject as interpreted by the 
artist, which makes of the painting something more than mere 
mechanical portrayal. Through his better faculty for perceiv- 
ing the inner nature of the sitter, the great artist can see within 
the face of his subject those personal attributes which give 
to each of us such individuality as we may possess. Thus in 
the Museum's portrait of The Madman-Kidnap per one finds 
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has long since passed. We are no longer able to contemplate 


s self face to face with a personality so highly individualized 


Ith-ough the nature of his illness that even the layman per- 


es something of the tragedy of human fraility, while for 
th. physician the record is clear. 

Miss Margaret Miller of the Museum of Modern Art, New 

York, has written a most complete survey of Gericault’s five 
known paintings of the insane in the Journal of the Warburg 
in! Courtauld Institutes (Vol. 4, nos. 3 and 4). The follow- 
ing paragraph quoted from her article stresses still further 
that aspect of the Museum's portrait (as well as the othe: 
four) which makes of it so important a work of art over and 
above its historic interest in relation to the aid from the 
ancient science of physiognomy to the more modern one of 
psychiatry. 
, . Gericault, in his paintings of Georget’s patients, 
interprets insanity not in terms of behaviour, but as a state 
of mind, which, though disordered and clinically classifiable, 
emphasizes rather than obliterates individuality. The patients 
are painted as normal portraits, the genre most appropriate 
to the study of human personality. Gericault, respectful of the 
sensibilities of his sitters, tactfully represents them in no 
specific environment such as a hospital room, which might 
betray their segregation from normal society, and in no par- 
ticular action which might dramatize their disease and so 
isolate them from the experience of the average spectator. The 
sitters, Conscious of the artist, anxious to appear at their best, 
by their pose, their choice of clothes and their manner of 
wearing them, impose on the painter their idea of themselves. 
Hidden in the ‘likeness,’ in the colour of the skin, the eyes, 
the veins, are the pathological ‘emblems’ of their malady which 
are only for the psychiatrist to read. To the layman their ab- 
normal state of mind can only be deduced from their physical 
bearing and the disquietude of their faces. This establishment 
of the insane as understandable individuals was not accomp- 
lished exclusively through the insight of the painter, but was 
as Closely dependent upon the conceptions of his time as were 
the victims of demonic possession portrayed so frequently in 
the religious art of earlier periods. 


THE RAPE OF THE SABINE WOMEN 
BY NICOLAS POUSSIN 


From an article by Jane Costello in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art Bulletin, April, 1947. 


The Rape of the Sabine Women recently acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum is one of two versions of the subject 
by Poussin. The earlier—made, according to Poussin’s friend 
ind biographer Bellori, for Cardinal Luigi Omodei—is now 
in the Louvre. Its style dates it between 1633 and 1635. The 
Museum's picture Félibien lists among works painted before 
i637. By 1685, the time when he was writing, it had belonged 
to the Duchess of Aguillon (Richelieu's niece) and had come 
into the possession of M. de la Ravoir. After Félibien’s time 
t passed through several collections and was until recently 
in the Cook collection, Richmond, from which the Museum 
acquired it. There are four drawings for the two paintings: 
three are sketches for the first version (at Chatsworth; the 
Uffizi, Florence; and Windsor), a fourth for the second ver- 
sion (also at Winsdor). 

As we look at this painting today, its beauty and crafts- 


manship move us, as they have moved others for three centuries. 


The turbulence of the figures, the grandeur of the landscape, 
and the brilliance and subtle variety of the color are as immedi- 
itely striking now as they have ever been. Yet the whole 
omplex life which produced it, and for which it was intended, 
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ith the understanding of the seventeenth century, and so 
ne itably some of its import is hidden from us. Correspond- 
our pleasure in the painting and our judgment of it 
are incomplete. We must return in thought to Poussin’s time, 
‘o the aims in his mind as he worked on the picture and the 
ssociations it may have evoked in those who saw it. 

(he story of the abduction of the Sabine women by the 
Romans has meaning for us, of course, as a historical legend, 
ust as it had for the seventeenth century (or the later Romans 
themselves). In the later sixteenth century whole series of 
scenes of the heroic days of early Rome, often including the 
egend of the Sabines, were painted in Italian palaces. But 
jin the seventeenth century the story called to mind other 
ssociations. To the man or woman of Poussin’s time his 
painting might have suggested connotations of marriage. For 
. century or more, beginning about 1450, the Rape of the 
\ubine Women and the subsequent Reconciliation of the 
‘abines and Romans had been among the themes relating to 
narriage painted on the cassoni made as wedding chests for 
italian brides. The traditional implications of these legends 
still held in Poussin’s time. 

At the time Poussin painted the Rape of the Sabine Women 
i had been in Rome since 1624, some twelve or thirteen years. 
lhroughout these years, and even before, while he was still 
in Paris, his mind and imagination had been held by the 
beauty and grandeur of classical antiquity. He was attracted 
by the fantasies of Roman mythology, the heroic events of 
Roman history. And always he read faithfully the writings 
f the ancient authors. 

In beginning work on this painting, he turned to the 
writings of the ancient historians Livy and Plutarch. Both 
record memories of Rome as an upstart community bordering 
on the territories of older, long-established peoples. To further 
its hasty growth the recently founded city had granted sanc- 
tuary to the rabble and outcasts of other towns. While this 
brought about an immediate increase of population, the per- 
nanence of the city was endangered by the absence of women. 
Romulus therefore sent envoys to the men of the neighboring 
villages and towns, asking them for their daughters in marriage. 
On every side his request was refused, at times with unflattering 
idvice. After this disappointment Romulus arranged a strata- 
gem through which the Romans might take their wives by 
force. He had it noised about that an altar to the god Consus 
(Neptunus Equestris) had been discovered in Rome and that 
\ splendid celebration, the Consualia, was to be held, with 
sacrifices and games. The neighboring people flocked into 
Rome, curious to see the new city and eager to participate in 
the festivities, among them the Sabines, who came with their 
wives and children. Romulus sat in front at the games, among 
the chief men of the city, clad in purple. The Romans waited, 
their eyes upon him, their swords ready. As had been agreed, 
Romulus arose, folded back his mantle, and then threw it 
round him again. At this sign each Roman seized a Sabine 
girl and carried her off. Married women were not molested, 
xcept one, Hersilia, who was taken by mistake, and the Sabine 
nen were permitted to escape unharmed. When these had 
fed and quiet returned, Romulus addressed the maidens, 
promising them courteous treatment, marriage, citizenship, and 
partnership in property and children. The Romans, mean- 
while, did their best to be ingratiating, and gradually the anger 
of the brides subsided. They settled down to their new lives 
is Roman matrons and, a year later, when the Sabines were 
hghting the Romans, brought about a reconciliation between 
the two peoples. 

In general plan the two versions of the Sabine Women are, 
ourse, much alike, as Poussin carefully followed the same 
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FRANCISCO JOSE DE GOYA, Don Juan Maria Osorio-Alvarez: The Boy with a Linnet 
The Cleveland Museum of Art 








ar ient texts in both. In detail, however, there are fundamental 
ditferences in composition. Perhaps the most noticeable change 
in the second painting is in the setting. In the earlier one, 
which Poussin intended to be an authentic portrait of a square 
in the new city, probably the forum, the background is solidly 
lined with imposing buildings. Facing us is a temple. Its 
umns are widely spaced, the central span being largest of 
The capitals of the columns and the moldings of the pedi- 
nt and entablature are in the simple style of the Tuscan 
order, traditionally believed to be the indigenous style of 
Tuscany and Rome. By these signs we are meant to recognize 
the temple as one of appropriately early Roman type. 

In the later painting Poussin began afresh and based his 
setting on an ancient and unimpeachably authentic source, 
Vitruvius. Vitruvius speaks of the Roman custom of holding 
games in the forum and goes on to describe the buildings 
adjoining it, beginning with the basilica. In the second ver- 
sion of the Sabine Women, therefore, we look across the forum 
to the basilica. It is built with a high central hall with flat 
roofs and balconies over the side aisles, as Vitruvius indicated. 
The details of the building Poussin filled in for himself, 
guided by illustrations in sixteenth century architectural books 
whose interpretations of ancient monuments he trusted. 

In changing the setting Poussin wished to conform more 
closely to his aim of historical accuracy. Other changes in the 
second painting were not concerned with Poussin’s aim to 
reconstruct the classical past; nor were they features he had 
previously considered and discarded. These touch the manner 
in which the painted actors are made to behave; small reflec- 
tions Of Poussin’s larger interest in the subtleties of human 
motivation and behavior. In the Sabine Women, and in fact 
throughout all but his earliest paintings, this interest makes 
itself felt. A century and more earlier Leonardo had observed 
in his notes the variations in appearance typical of good or 
evil character, of age, or of sex and had advised their appro- 
priate use in paintings. Poussin went beyond this; he wished 
to penetrate into the mind of man, to analyze the conflicting 
impulses, emotions and thoughts which go to make up his 
behavior. 

In the Rape of the Sabine Women Poussin’s ideal of char- 
acter is exemplified in the figures of Romulus and his two 
ompanions. These three men, isolated far above the crowd 
in rank and position, are equally isolated from it in their 
onduct. They alone, in all the picture, are given a dignified 
stillness. Romulus seems to have paused and to be standing 
motionless, his arm still outstretched in the act of the signal. 
His gesture is restrained, implying a minimum of movement. 
His two companions are hidden except for their faces, but 
they betray little or no emotion at this tense moment. By 
contrast the people in the crowd below are driven by violent 
passions. 

It is characteristic of Poussin’s integrity that he held him- 
self as a painter to this same disciplined ideal. All parts of 
the execution of the Rape of the Sabine Women bespeak a 
reasoning and deliberate intelligence. It can be perceived, for 
instance, in the style and composition of the painting. 

Poussin has understood the story, in its simplest terms, 
is a conflict of opposed aims. He has made the conflict visible 
ind used it as the cohesive force in his composition. Escape 
for the Sabines lies to the right. The men flee in that direction, 
and the maidens, though they are being forcibly held back, 
strain to follow them. The Romans seek to reach a goal to 
the left. The men carrying the girls, the horseman, and the 
embattled Roman in the foreground all drive in that direction. 
As the actors pursue their opposed aims their figures form 
repeated diagonals, running from left and right toward the 
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cc iter of the painting, balancing and holding the whole compo- 
sii.on together. 

in the center the desolate nurse kneels on the open ground. 
On either side of her the major groups are set out with the 

ity of sculptures. Beyond the nurse a clear area reaches 
back across the forum, allowing us to estimate the distance 
across it to the flat facade of the great basilica. The ground 
plan of the painting is therefore measurable, finite and clear; 
the elements of the setting few, large and simple in form. In 
this ordered framework the crystalline fury of the passions and 
movements and the brilliant and varied colors stand forth, 
bringing to us the excitement of the scene. 

The emotions of the figures are communicated through their 
physical movements. Each movement too is complete and 
pauses at the moment of its achievement before the beginning 
of a new and different one. As a result, both emotion and 
movement appear arrested, as if momentarily hesitating in 
equilibrium. 

he disciplined organization, which had not yet been fully 
reached in the earlier painting, the sober facial type of the 
Romulus and his companions, the expressive antique faces of 
the women, and the smooth, marbie-like fron s oA of the 
bodies are features belonging to Poussin’s paintings of 1637: 
the Schoolmaster of the Falerii (Louvre) and the Pan and Syrinx 
(Dresden). Their appearance in the Rape of the Sabine Women 
marks it as a work of this time. Félibien must have been quite 
right to list the Sabine Women among works made just before 
1637. 

With the greatness of his ability Poussin chose and syn- 
thesized into a heroic style the influences and ideas which 
surrounded him in Rome, and the opinions and theories which 
he had evolved out of impressions received before 1624, while 
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he was still in France. The classical ideal which he formulated 
w.s then original and new. In the French Academy Le Brun 
and others granted his works a place comparable to Raphael's, 
wiile subsequent generations of painters down through David 
and Cézanne have paid him the tribute of imitation and praisc. 
The Rape of the Sabine Women is a painting embodying those 
qualities which made Poussin’s works a cornerstone of French 
Painting. 

























MONSIGNOR DIOMEDE FALCONIO 
BY THOMAS EAKINS 
From a news release 

The Portrait of Monsignor Diomede Falconio by Thomas 
Eakins, a recent gift by Mr. Stephen C. Clark to the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C., is a very important 
acquisition. Though canvases by Homer and Ryder have been 
acquired since the Gallery was established in 1941, Eakins 
remained a serious gap in the representation of American 
painting. It is therefore particularly fortunate that Mr. Clark 
has now made it possible for Eakins to be represented in the 
National Gallery by one of his last and finest portraits. 

According to John Walker, Chief Curator of the National 
Gallery, this portrait of Monsignor Diomede Falconio shows 
the great simplicity of composition and the power of expres- 
sion of Eakins’ final portrait style. ‘Like Rembrandt, Eakins’ 
insight into human personality increased with the years,’ Mr. 
Walker added. ‘In the portrait of this ageing prelate, painted 
in 1905, the artist has shown a man of ef sot and 
— whose tired face seems lined with sadness. The 
hands are particularly beautiful, and recall a letter Eakins wrote 
many years earlier, in which he said, ‘A hand takes as long 
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to paint as a head nearly, and a man’s hand no more locks 
like another man’s hand than his head like another's.’ ”’ 

Though Eakins himself was an agnostic, in his later years 
he repeatedly portrayed the scholars, writers and teachers of 
Catholic clergy in America, painting them always on his own 
initiative. Lloyd Goodrich, in his life of the artist, tells how 
Eakins was accustomed to bicycle on Sundays to St. Charles 
Seminary in Overbrook, Pennsylvania, where he would spend 
the day in enjoyment of the monastic atmosphere. Once he 
astounded a group of Chinese priests by speaking to them in 
Latin. 

Eakins was a brilliant linguist and often added Latin inscrip- 
tions to his portraits. ‘‘In the case of the painting of Monsignor 
Diomede Falconio, who was Apostolic Delegate from 1902- 
1911 and was created Cardinal in 1911,” Mr. Walker said, 
“the Latin inscription indicates that the portrait was done in 
Washington, one of the rare pictures which the artist painted 
away from his home in Philadelphia. Thus after more than 
forty years it has returned to its city of origin, the first work 
to represent Eakins in the collection of his National Gallery.” 


“DON JUAN MARIA OSORIO-ALVAREZ: 


THE BOY WITH A LINNET” 
BY GOYA 


From an article by Henry S. Francis in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art Bulletin, June, 1947. 


Goya (1746-1828), as one of the great figures in European 
painting, is important since he initiated an outlook which be- 
came the bridge from the ideas of the Renaissance to those 
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(On Panel 30 x 23'4 inches) 
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of the nineteenth century. He brought in fresh elements of 
iniependence, which were revolutionary in the best sense of 
th word and freed the artist from inherited conventions of 
both technique and presentation. At the period he began 
painting, Spain was an absolute monarchy on the decline as 
a great power. It was governed by a oareat arrogant, and 
small autocratic ruling class who were proud of their heritage 
and fiercely jealous of their prerogatives and form of life, and 
though they were enlightened in the narrow sense that they 
possessed lofty ideals, they were for the most part ignorant. 
Except to a small extent, learning and knowledge were largely 
in the hands of the clergy; the small urban class as well as 
the bulk of the peasant population subsisted on the wholly 
feudal system against whose abuses Goya spoke with signal 
force and venom. 

Along with a stormy temperament, Goya possessed as im- 
pulsive and proud a spirit as the grandees with whom he 
associated, a mental grasp, a deeply sensitive intuition, and a 
natural sense of observation. He was more natively Spanish 
than any other painter of his land, even more so than Velasquez. 
The fortunate incidents which led to his employment in the 
royal tapestry manufacture in Madrid, under the patronage of 
Anton Raphael Mengs, assured his future, and as a result 
Goya was to become one of the leading influences in modern 
painting. 

Among Goya's early portraits, which he began to do around 
1780, is The Boy with a Linnet, which has recently been ac- 
quired by Hanna Fund for the Museum collection. The portrait 
is of Don Juan Maria Osorio-Alvarez, and was painted by 
Goya around his fortieth year, about 1786, since the child 
whose birth date is recorded in the inscription of the picture 
appears to be about six years of age. The inscription reads: 
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ELSD. JVAN MARIA, OSORIO ALVAREZ. D TOLEDO: 
NACIO EN 28DAGOSTOD1780.YFALLECIO.EN 


This portrait, coming from the collection of a descendant of the 
subject, crossed the Atlantic shortly before this last War; it 
has been seen rarely, and has never before been publicly ex. 
hibited. 

Goya took pleasure in painting children throughout his 
life, even in the later disillusioned years, judging from the 
sensitive portrait of his grandson Mariano, which was done 
around 1814, when Goya was nearly seventy. In The Boy with 
a Linnet, the new Museum accession, the stylized frontality, the 
bright blue costume with its pink sash, the white shoes, and 
the felt hat, the latter the characteristic touch of black so often 
found in Goya's paintings, all reflect the current eighteenth- 
century mode of dress and the genre style which Goya used 
in his tapestry designs. Aware of the naturalistic ease found 
in the portraits by Velasquez and the sixteenth-century Ve- 
netians whose works were numerous in Madrid and familiar 
to him, Goya later simplified his presentation. The new Mu- 
seum portrait has the fluid technique and subtle coloring of 
the eighteenth-century Venetian mode, which was brought to 
Spain by the elder Tiepolo and was used by Goya in his 
earlier works. In portraits such as this, the effect of this color 
scheme is to impart to the painting a light, transparent quality 
and feeling of gayety. This gayety is more pronounced in 
the Museum picture than it is in most of Goya's subsequent 
portraits of children, or even in an early portrait of a child 
(1784), that of Don Manuel Osorio de Zufiga, the cousin 
of the Museum subject, which is in the Bache Collection in 
the Metropolitan Museum. In the Bache picture, the child in 
his bright scarlet suit, surrounded by his pets, is set against a 
dark background that lacks the luminous airiness of depth 
found in the Museum canvas. In most of the portraits which 
followed, including the portrait of Don Juan Maria's mother 
and sister in the Lehman Collection, there are no colorful 
etceteras, and in most cases the background is a plain mono- 
chrome. 

The father of Don Juan Maria, the subject of the new 
Museum portrait, was Don Vicente Osorio Moscoso Fernandez 
de Cérdoba, Conde de Altamira y Astorga; his mother was 
Dofia Maria Ignacia Alvarez de Toledo, Marquesa de Astorga, 
a direct descendant of the celebrated Fernando Alvarez de 
Toledo, Duke of Alva, the formidable governor of the Nether- 
lands, from 1507 to 1582. The Astorga family were of ancient 
Spanish lineage from the province of Leon, which had pro- 
duced several prominent members of Spanish nobility. Don 
Juan Maria's father played an important role in the war against 
Napoleon I in Italy, and the Astorga family carried the standard 
of Madrid at the coronation of the kings of Spain. The city 
of Astorga conferred the title of marquis on the Osorio family, 
the ruins of whose palace, which was sacked in 1810 by the 
French, are still an object of interest. 

For Goya to be the chronicler of the lineage of Spanish 
grandees and the perpetuator of their personalities through 
portraiture is an anomaly in view of his cynical republicanism. 
Yet the world is the richer for these likenesses, especially for 
the youthful portraits, such as the present Museum accession, 
which are among the most winsome of Goya's creations. 


A LOUIS XV SAVONNERIE RUG 


From an article by Adele Coulin Weibel in The Detroit 
Institute of Arts Bulletin, vol. X XVI, no. 3, 1947. 


The craft of rug weaving in France is mentioned first in the 
Livre des Metiers by Etienne Boileau, provost of Paris from 
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|. 58 to 1268. But the continuous history begins in 1604, when 
H ory IV established at the Louvre a workshop directed by 
Pi-rre Dupont, for making rugs like those imported from the 
Near East. About twenty years later Dupont’s pupil, Simon 
Lourdet, moved to more convenient quarters, the Hospice de la 
Savonnerie de Chaillot. This building, first a soap factory, was 
then an orphanage, and Lourdet secured cheap labor by teaching 
the craft to children. These were apprenticed for twelve years 
and received an excellent training. Henceforth all knotted rugs 
made in France have been known as “‘savonnerie’”’ and the old 
name of tapis veloute was soon forgotten. 

Lourdet broke entirely with the tradition that a pile rug must 
look like an Oriental carpet. The introduction of elaborately 
laid hardwood floors demanded of the rug designer something 
different from, the tapis a la perse or ala turgque, a rug that was 
created for just the one room. Dupont and Lourdet catered to 
the taste of the inner circle around the king's majesty. The rugs 
which they and their sons designed for Louis XIV are almost 
overwhelmingly grandiose, in the best manner of Charles Le 
Brun. The younger Duponts and Lourdets adapted their designs 
in turn to the taste of succeeding kings and emperors. The tech- 
nique remained unchanged: on an upright loom, over a warp of 
strong linen yarn, the knots were tied row by row, with two 
wefts of thin flax thread holding them in place. The cutting was 
done by shearing, leaving the pattern slightly raised over the 
ground. For the knots only the finest worsted yarn, glossy as 
silk, was used and for the wonderful colors the king's dye chem- 
ists were responsible. The virtue of their recipes has been proved 
by time, for even today these rugs sparkle as they did when they 
adorned a king’s palace or the boudoirs of his favorites. 

To the furnishings of the Louis XV salon, gifts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Kanzler, the Museum's magnificent Savonnerie rug 
adds the finishing touch. The oval of the central medallion of 
peacock feathers surrounded by a garland of roses is repeated 
in a golden frame which separates the white field, with festoons 
of many flowers and laurel boughs on green ground, from the 
border. This shows, on a ground of two tones of tobacco brown, 
large vases from which issue stylized flowers and acanthus 
leaves, spreading widely in the corner spandrils. An outer 
border with a formal wreath of oak leaves finishes the beautiful 
design with the celadon green tint prevailing in the field. In this 
rug’s design all the different tendencies of the reign of Louis XV 
are perfectly blended. For if in the peacock medallion we feel 
the longing for the Orient, chinoiserie. the roses and other 
flowers point towards Philippe de Lasalle, and the restraint in 
the borders foreshadows the trend of classicism awakened by 
the discovery of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Eclecticism so well 
amalgamated was the prerogative of the king for whom rugs 
like this one were made. 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
AMERICAN TRESTLE TABLE 


From the Detroit Institute of Arts Bulletin, 
Vol. XXVI, no. 3, 1947. 


A rare trestle table, one of the pieces of American furniture 
recently given to the Museum by Mrs. Edsel B. Ford, is a fine 
addition to the newly installed seventeenth century American 
room, 

Since a long wide board set on trestles can accommodate a 
large number of people, but with a detachable top can be moved 


and stored easily, the trestle table was a popular form in 


medieval Europe and seventeenth century America as well. 
However, few of these tables of the seventeenth century have 
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been preserved. The first one discovered is in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and this, the second one, was found by Wallace 
Nutting as the result of an auction in Medway, Massachusetts, 
at which it had been purchased not for its intrinsic value, but 
to preserve a table at which Washington had once eaten. 
( Furniture of the Pilgrim Century, by Wallace Nutting, revised 
ed., p. 460.) 

The board of the table is pine. The trestle, of maple, is a 
double T connected by a truss or single stretcher with two 
turned spindles ending in a T adding further support to the 
board. Although the table has the square cut outline and sturdy 
appearance characteristic of the first century of American furni- 
ture, the simplicity and proportions of the piece have grace and 
charm. It is not only valuable for its rarity, but also valuable 
as a fine example of seventeenth century American craftsman- 
ship. 


VENICE AS SEEN BY CANALETTO 


From an article by C. C. Cunningham in the 
Wadsworth Atheneum Bulletin, February, 1947. 


The Wadsworth Atheneum in Hartford has recently added 
to its outstanding collection of eighteenth century painting the 
charming View of Venice, Piazza and Piazzetta San Marco, by 
Canaletto. This is not only an important example of topo- 
graphical painting but is of considerable interest in the history 
of architecture of this city. 

The cool light of the View of Venice is that of an afternoon 
in early spring or late fall. It is not only the treatment of light, 
but the bold design and unusual perspective which holds our 
interest in this picture. Here is a master of design who combines 
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An Italian Renaissance Sculpture: 
Dr. W. R. Valentiner, Los Angeles County 
Museum of History, Science and Art 

An Eighteenth-Century English Portrait: 
Dr. Walter Heil, De Young Memorial Museum, 
San Francisco 

A French Nineteenth-Century Painting: 


Dr. Robert Goldwater, Queens College, Brooklyn 


An Early American Painting: 
Mr. James Thomas Flexner, 
Clintonville, Connecticut 


A Contemporary American Building: 


Dean Joseph Hudnut, Harvard University \ 
A Modern American Sculpture: 
Mr. James Johnson Sweeney, New York City 
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n ricate details in crisp orderly fashion into a bold unified 
wi ole. The perspective with its dual vanishing points reveals 
Canaletto’s use of the Camera Obscura, an invention used par- 
ticularly by the eighteenth century topographical and scenery 
»a.nters. The central focal point for the Museum's picture is the 
tower of San Marco with its beautiful loggia by Sansovino, but 
we are permitted to join the crowd and wander about in the 
open squares, which are the pulse of the city, and to visit the 
vendors of wares recently received from the Near East. 

[he view is taken from approximately under the Clock 
Tower with one vista leading past the glittering facade of San 
Marco, and, framed between the Doges’ palace and the Library 
of San Marco, are the ancient columns with the Lion of St. Mark 
and St. Theodore, the old patron saint of Venice. Beyond the 
harbor packed with shipping is the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore. The other vista shows the Piazza San Marco flanked 
on the left by the Procuratie Nuove, which were built to house 
the Procurators of St. Mark, and on the right by the Procuratie 
Vecchie. Terminating this vista is the church of San Geminiano 
with its fagade reconstructed by Jacopo Sansovino about 1550. 
[his was ordered destroyed by Napoleon in 1807. 

Apart from all the archaeological and historical lore created 
by the setting itself, the large design and the structural quality 
of the architecture reveal the greatness of Canaletto. The actual 
beauty of such detail as the fagade of San Marco, the light 
catching the roof-tops of the Nuova Fabrica, or the delightful 
painting of the figures in the foreground likewise reveal Cana- 
letto’s mastery. Many paintings by his followers are given to 
Canaletto’s hand, so the Museum therefore is especially for- 
tunate in acquiring one which is entirely Canaletto’s own. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogue of the National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh. 

Fiftieth edition. 1946. 412 pp. 2s 6d. 

Illustrations: National Gallery of Scotland. H. M. Stationery 

Office, 1946. 190 pp. 4s 6d. 

A new edition of the excellent catalogue of the gallery (which 
includes its paintings, drawings and prints) without change of 
style. A number of noteworthy additions have been made to the 
gallery since the last catalogue, notably the Vale of Dedham by 
Constable from the Taunton and Neeld collections. The 371 
illustrations in the volume of plates offer a valuable survey of 
the collection, although some interesting pictures had neces- 
sarily to be omitted. 


Davies, MARTIN. Paintings and Drawings on the Backs of 
National Gallery Pictures. London, 1946. 12 pp., 42 pls. 
12s 6d. 

The National Gallery, London, continues to expand the re- 
markably interesting and complete documentation of its collec- 
tion with this book. A few of the painted backs of pictures are 
of great artistic interest, some of historical value for the student. 
The scrawls of idle apprentices show a curious continuity. While 
styles come and go, the girls’ profiles and grinning caricatures 
drawn by the school boy mind go on unchanged from century 
to century. 


Aberdeen Art Gallery. A Background to the Paintings and 

Sculpture. A Short Guide to the Collections. 1947. 36 pp., 

8 illus. 1 shilling. 

This short guide gives a resumé of the Aberdeen collections. 
The paintings form a representative survey of modern painting 
in Great Britain, together with a small group of French and 
Dutch paintings of the XIX Century schools by which Scottish 
painting was strongly influenced. The sculpture collection is 
also devoted to modern sculpture in Britain. 


DORNER, ALEXANDER, The Way Beyond “ Art’ —The Work of 
Herbert Bayer. Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., 1947. 245 pp., 
154 illus. $5.50. 

A study of contemporary art by a philosophical follower of 
the Bauhaus movement. The book falls into two parts, first a 
philosophical essay on contemporary art, developing the need 
for a new and better vision of reality; then a study of Herbert 
Bayer as a pioneer of this Modern Realism. The author is pre- 
occupied with the old problem of permanence and change. The 
Greek philosophers ignored the changing and saw reality only 
in the permanent. The wheel has now turned full round and 
Dr. Dorner sees reality only in change. He thus ignores what 
Whitehead describes as the ‘massive endurances”’ in nature and 
the functional necessity of both novelty and endurance in nature 
as in life. Although based upon enthusiastic and drastic pursuit 
of half-truth, it is the work of an interesting and thoughtful 
mind dissatisfied with the academicism of present-day ‘modern 
art.” “We do not believe any longer,” he says, “in any ‘given 
basic elements’ or laws in human nature and human life.’ The 
function of design is instead a process of eternal self-transforma- 
tion and life improvement. 


TRAQUAIR, RAMSAY, The Old Architecture of Quebec. A Stud) 
of the Buildings Erected in New France from the Earliest 
Explorers to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Toronto, 

The Macmillan Company of Canada, 1947. 324 pp., 179 pls. 
$10.00. 

This careful and well-illustrated work by the outstanding 


IN THE FIELD OF ART 


English speaking student of the old architecture of Quebec & 
most welcome and useful. Further studies may no doubt add t 
or alter details of the history of this school but will probably 
not supersede this work. The architects of this school wer, 
perhaps the last in Western culture who exemplified the me 
eval unity of architecture - painter - sculptor - contractor ang 
teacher of the next generation. Their work, the domestic and 
church architecture, wood carving and wood sculpture of Frendy 
Canada well deserve such a publication. 


Katalog, Offentliche Kunstsammlung, Basel, 1946. 

A new catalogue of the important Basel collection, the first 
since 1926. This is announced as the first of three catalogues 
which are now in progress. (1) The present catalogue is im 
tended to serve as a guide to the gallery visitor. The exhibited 
works as of Sept. 1, 1946 are catalogued by galleries (whid 
are arranged in chronological order) and are described only by 
an essential minimum of information ; at least one characteristi¢ 
work from each section is reproduced in thumbnail size. Thé 
arrangement of the galleries by historical and cultural groups 
illustrates the development of painting from the middle up te 
the present. In preparation are: (2) a volume of illustrations 
of the entire collection; (3) a scientific catalogue of the entire 
collection. 


The War-Time Storage in Wales of Pictures from the Nationah 
Gallery, London. (1) “The Course of Events,’ by Martiat 
Davies. (2) “Some Technical Problems,” by Ian Rawling, 
Reprinted from the transactions of the Honourable Society 
of Cymmrodorion, 1946. 15 pps. of text, 17 pls. 

A useful summary of the experience of the National Gallery 
with its various forms and locations of storage, above and below 
ground. Such detailed reports of experience, when the care wag 
so scientifically studied and on a very large scale, will be wek 
comed by all who have the responsibilities of the future safety 
of large and valuable collections. 


McCLELLAN, GEORGE B. The Pleasures ot Collecting. New 

York, 1946. 36 pp. of text, 58 illus. 

A guide to the McClellan collection of German and Austriafi 
porcelain in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 287 a 
presented specimens of early porcelains, from the factories 
Meissen, Vienna, Héchst, Nymphenburg, Berlin, Fiirstenbergy 
Frankenthal, Ludwigsburg and several lesser factories. 


Flowers of Ten Centuries. New York, 1947. 70 pp. of text, 12 
pls. $1.50. 

A Catalogue of an exhibition at the Pierpont Morgan Library 
The material is well selected from the treasures of the Libraty 
and the private collection of the late Mrs. J. P. Morgan. It® 
beautifully presented, with an introduction by Mrs. Allag 
Marquand and many quotations from diverse sources. 


Early Christian and Byzantine Art. Baltimore, 1947. 172 pp 
of text, 369 illus. on 120 pls. $3.50. 

An exhibition organized by the Walters Art Gallery, held @ 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. This catalogue will serve as@ 
model for future publications of this kind. Each object is fullf 
described and many are illustrated. The catalogue will retain i 
value as a handbook of the vast material, available to the student 
in public and private collections in America. The cover is dé 
signed as an adaptation of the Boston Museum piece of the 
Griffin and Bull silk shroud, from the Church of St. Ursula if 
Cologne. 
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